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6 bpp late revolution in Spain gave 
freedom to the press, and opened 
the archives of the Inquisition to the 
members of the Provisional Government. 
In these favourable circumstances, the 
present work was composed, the object 
of which was to prepare the minds of the 
people for the deliberations of the legis- 
lature, relative to the abolition of that 
horrible tribunal. It is a complete por- 
traiture of that atrocious establishment, 
and describes the whole system in a tru- 
ly philosophic manner. The facts which 
it details, are supported by indisputable 
authorities, and excite in the reader a 
powerful, though painful interest. It 
preserves throughout, the character of a 
general work, without ever omitting the 
particular relations which tend to satisfy 


liberty. While perusing his work, we 
have frequently been constrained to for- 
get that it is the production of a Spa- 
niard; and as the fact has recurred to 
our remembrance, we have seemed to 
have our minds attracted to a light shin- 
ing in darkness, and spreading its illumi- 
nating rays over the very region and sha- 
dow of death. It has, we would hope, 
kiadled a flame, which, though it fora 
time burn but dimly, or may be almost 
extinguished by the gross vapours which 
gather round it, will never expire, but ra- 
ther revive and increase in its brilliancy, 
and enlarge its sphere of light. The work 
is well adapted to make a strong impres- 
sion, and to excite to the detestation of 
priestly usurpation over the consciencés 
and concerns of mankind, and we there- 


our curiosity. It displays the spirit of fore commit it to the eyes and hearts of 


those laws and statutes which constitute 
the Inquisitorial code ; and comparing 
them with the best and purest rules of 
conduct, as well as with the temper of a 
Divine Institute, demonstrates their ini- 
quity, and heinous atrocities. We can- 
not but exceedingly admire the intrepi- 
dity of the Author, in the bold but per- 
fectly sober expressions of his aversion 
to ecclesiastical tyranny, and in the man- 
ly tones of that argument and declama- 
tion, with which he pleads the cause of 
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all persons capable of reading or even 
spelling out its contents. Such a book as 
this should not be lost. Both Author and 
Translatér deserve, and we therefore of- 
fer them, our best thanks. 

_ ‘This inhuman and detestable tribunal 
was established in 1204, by Pope Inno- 
cent II]. a man of consummate arre- 
gance and most hateful character ; the 
very person who, to the everlasting re- 
proach of the secalar powers, his con- 
teMporaries, was permitted to fulminate 





shameful and bloody anathemas agaitist 
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the princes of Europe, and to transfer 
their sceptres, as in the case of John, 
King of England; who decreed the re- 
ception of T'ransubstantiation and Auri- 
cular confession, as the doctrines and 
practice of the Church. This wretched 
and wicked mortal, thirsting for the 
blood of men, and dissatisfied with the 
usual methods of Papal persecution, 
poured the full tide of his sanguinary 
vengeance against the inhabitants of the 
South of France, where religion had 
found its almost exclusive asylum, and 
established the J nquisition in Toulouse, 
in 1229, under charge of the Cistercian 
Monks, who, in 1233, were superseded 
by the followers of the notorious Domi- 
nic, a fit executor of Innocent’s infernal 
projects. Afterwards, under the patron- 
age of Innocent LV. it was extended to 
all Italy, with the exception of Naples, 
where its introduction was always resist- 
ed. In 1233, it was established in Spain, 
where it continued within the kingdom 
of Arragon till after the union of that 
state with Castile, when it was set up in 
Seville by Ferdinand and Isabella, under 
the authority of Sixtus IV. ‘To this es- 
tablishment Torquemada, Confessor to 
the Queen, was appointed Taquisitor- 
general in 1483. By him, the inquisito- 
rial regulations were formed in an assem- 
bly convened for the infamotis purpose 
of reducing the methods of torturing 
mankind to system. Portugal, in 1536, 
received the ‘ Holy Office,” by grant 
from Clement VII. at the solicitation of 
its sovereign John III. In 1289, it was 
admitted into Venice, but with some re- 
. Strictions: afterwards it was extended to 
Germany and other European states, and 
in 1571 was introduced by Philip II. 
into Spanish America. Portugal and 
Spain are the countries in which this 
black product of infernal craft has found 
its most congenial soil; where it has 
rooted itself and flourished,-spreading its 
ramifications through all the social com- 
binations of life, and stretching its por- 
tentous shade over the inhabitants of a 
weary Jand; diffusing in all directions 
the inspiration of its terrors, and bring- 
ing forth the fruits of bitterness and 
death. The administration of the Mar- 
quis de Pombal virtually put a period to 
the Portuguese Inquisition, in the reform 
which it effected in 1774. 
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The criminal code of the Inquisition 
is founded on the laws of the Decretals, 
and originally included only crimes of an 
heretical character, which, in the zenith 
of Papal influence and dominion, allow- 
ed a tolerably extensive sphere to the 
operations of the mischievous minds it 
employed, and trained and pampered for 
for its work. In the course of time, the 
cognizance of other crimes came withih 
its jurisdiction, in consequence of their 
being supposed to have some affinity 
with heresy, which, again, was enabling 
its ministers to enlarge their catalogue of 
offences as much as it might suit their own 
inclination. Witchcraft and polygamy 
were thus brought within the boundaries 
of its visitation. It also vindicates the in- 
juries done to its dependents, as well as 
against the free use of its jurisdiction, 
which, besides being privileged, is, at 
the same time, spiritual and temporal, 
armed with the means of seizing pro- 
perty confiscated by its own determina- 
tion; and in the case of persons against 
whom its sentence of contumacy has gone 
forth, or who have a second time relaps- 
ed, it delivers them over, condemned and 
excommunicated, to the secular magis- 
trate to burn and destroy them. ‘This is 
the tribunal which in solemn mockery 
appropriates to itself the title of ‘ Holy- 
Office ;’ and in its outrage to the Saviour 
of the world,and all the spirit and letter of 
his beneficent laws, |lifts up its frontto hea- 
ven as the guardian of the Christian faith, 
and marches forth its victims to deathful 
agoniesand flames. Like the burning A- 
pocalyptic star, it mingles it: poison with 
the waters of health, and administers 
death to mankind. As it was onri- 
ginally communicated, and as it ex- 
ists where foreign mixtures have not 
essentially altered its qualities, the reli- 
gion of Christ is the richest benefaction 
ever bestowed upon man ; divested of 
every particle of inhumanity throughout 
the whole range of its principles, it forms 
man to a character of benevolence and 
love, in which meekness, compassion, 
and all the mild and humane virtues are 
displaying their lustre, and producing 
their effects, which are ever in favour of 
the good of human beings, how errone- 
vus soever may be their opinions, Man- 
kind never can have learned from the 
Gospel to treat each other harshly and 
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cruelly. The Inquisition originated in 
other causes than obedience to Christ 
could ever have suggested, and its spirit 
and proceedings unequivocally proclaim 
its Antichristian nature. Angry, and 
frowning On allattempts to enlighten the 
human race, it yokes and chains the 
mind to its superstitions, and tortures 
and destroys the inquirers after a true 
faith. ‘I'he most tremendous visitation of 
the world has been by the Ministry of this 
corrupt priesthood, who have been the 
scourges of the earth. Practising wick- 
edness, and prospering in violence, they 
have worn out the Saints of the Most 
High, and scattered the wrecks of their 
implacable fury against the just and the 
good, in every place to which they could 
extend their influence. How much 
must it excite our astonishment that man- 
kind should have given themselves up, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of 
an ecclesiastical despotism, whose a- 
chievements, before its grand conquests 
were designated by the Jand-marks of 
Inquisitions, had given warning of its 
purposes! Into what ignominious debase- 
ment had mankind fallen, what blighted 
minds and witbered hearts were theirs, 
when this abomination was first permitted! 

‘ In welcome let the Mahometan pro- 
fessors of divinity boast of their ignomin- 
ious right of forcibly sustaining and pro- 
pagating their tenets in default of pru- 
dence and reason ; let the Arabs, who 
intruded into Europe, ruined Greece, and 
trampled science under their feet, estab- 
lish the credibility of their dogmas by 
meaus of the scimitar ; but the ministers 
of a religion like that of Jesus Christ, 
founded on enlightened principles and 
requiring a rational worship, can never 
promote its respect and defence by mea- 
sures of violence and rigour,----Is_ there 
any one so prejudiced as not to discover, 
on the slightest reflection, that a tribunal 
which presents the monstrous aspect* of 
meekness supported by terror, far from 
doing honour to the Gospel and human 
reason, only deserves to find a place in 
the book of Mahometan precepts.---- 
The priests of ancient Mexico were im- 
pressed with the idea that they appeased 








* The coat of arms used by the Inquisition is a 
Breen cross on a black field with an olive-branch on 
the right side and a naked sword on the left : and this 
motto taken from Psalm |xxiii. 22, placed round : 

very! Wh Domine, judica ceusamtuam.” Arise,Lord, 
plead thine own cause. 
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their deities by offering to them the hearts 
of the wretched persons chosen for these 
horrid sacrifices. And, forsooth, do not 
our Inquisitors resemble them ? 


‘This institution has a council estab- 


lished at court, under the title of Su- 
preme and General Inquisition, and the 
other provincial tribunals are dependent 
on this council; This is composed of a 
president, the Inquisitor General of Spain 
and the Indies, who is generally a bish- 
op or archbishop, and of eight ecclesias- 
tical counsellors as members, six belong- 
ing to the secular clergy, of whom the 
youngest officiates as fiscal-proctor in be- 
half of the bench. Of the other two, one 
is always a Dominican, according to pri- 
vilege granted to that order by Philip 
III.; and the other is chosen by turns 
out of the other religious orders, as regu- 
lated by Charles If/. Besides the above, 
two counsellors of Castille attend when 
they are called, which is only in cases 
purely civil. Its officers and subalterns 
are a fiscal-proctor; two secretaries; 
two, and sometimes three, reporters; a 
treasurer usually called the receiver; an 
accomptant ; one chief, and two inferior 
bailiffs ; and also several theologians cal- 
led qualificators, who decide on matters 
of faith, and examine all doctrines and 
propositions. ‘The provincial tribunals 
have three and sometimes four inquisi- 
tors of the secular clergy ; one proctor, 
who is always the youngest of the above; 
three or four secretaries of the chamber 
of secrecy; another for sequestrations 
and all civil matters; a receiver or trea- 
surer; One accomptant; one chief bail- 
iff; and two inferior ones ; together with 
other dependents called commissaries and 
familiars, who, scattered throughout the 
district of each of the tribunals, serve to 
fulfil their orders, They have also quali- 
ficators, similar to those described as be- 
longing to the supreme council, as well 
as counsellors, who are lawyers, and are 
consulted on points of law; however, at 
present, these only are on the establish- 
ments of America, and are generally 
members of the Audiencias or high 
courts of justice in that country. 

‘Of these tribunals there are sixteen 
in Spain, viz. the territorial one of Ma- 
drid, also called that of the court; one 
in Seville, Toledo, Cordova, Zaragoza, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Santiago, Murcia, 
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Valladolid, Cuenca, Grenada, Llerena, 
Logrono, Majorca, and the Canary 
Islands. In America there are three, viz. 
in Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. 

‘Examples are not wanting in this 
tribunal to confirm the inutility of all vi- 
olent measures in matters of religion. 
One of them is evinced in what happen- 
ed, about the year 1334, with a clergy- 
man of the name of Benanat, a resident 
of Villa Franca del Panadés, in the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia. Whilst a prisoner, 
and condemned to the flames, together 
with two companions, he consented to be 
placed on the faggots rather than retract 
from his errors; but when one of his 
sides was scorched, and the pain had be- 
come so great that he could no longer 
endure it, he cried out to be removed 
from thence, for he was ready to abjure. 
He was, consequently, taken down, and 
on abjuring was reconciled to the Church; 
but fourteen years afterwards, it was dis- 
covered that he had continued under his 
former erroneous maxims. Imprisoned a 
second time, and placed on the burning 
pile, as in consequence of his having re- 
lapsed he had now no pardon to expect, 
he died persisting in his contumacy, as 
most probably he would have done the 
first time if that sentence had been like 
the second, irrevocable.’ 

Nothing can more determinately at- 
tach the character of injustice to a gov- 
ernment, or more clearly indicate its 
gross corruptions and its tendency to ab- 
solute despotism, than the sanction and 
encouragement whicli it extends to the 
practice of secret denunciation and to 
concealed informers. ‘The Mosaic sta- 
tutes (Lev. xix. 16—18.) were prohibi- 
tory of this evil, and prescribed the duty 
and obligations of the people for whom 
they were ordained, with the greatest 
clearness on this point. -“ Thou shalt not 
go up and down as a tale-bearer (or in- 
former) among thy people, neither shalt 
thou stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bour—thou shalt not avenge nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, 
but shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
The Roman law guar the safety of the 
state, and the honour of its citizens, by 
opposing themselves to the employment 
of spies and informers, which it was the 
business only of the despotic Emperors 
in times of great degeneracy and wicked- 
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ness to encourage. In imitation of ex- 
amples furnished only by the very worst 
goveraments, the Inquisition solicits in 
aid of its purposes and proceedings, the 
services of the basest and most degraded 
of the human species, and admits secret 
informers to its privacy and protection. 
It employs an agency which is as des- 
tructive of justice as itis subversive of 
humanity. 

‘ The informer, although he may have 
acted inconsiderately, besides being ex- 
empt from punishment, in consequence 
of the sophistry that the impeachment is 
directed to produce the amendment and 
not the punishment of the accused, is a 
treacherous enemy who strikes in an un- 
guarded moment, when he proceeds with 
bad faith, since the accused is never in- 
formed of his name, in order that he may 
be enabled to state his objections and ex- 
ceptions ; rights which are conformable 
to nature, to the good order of society, 
and which the Inquisition alone has dar- 
ed to refuse. On the other hand, a wide 
field is not only left open to informers to 
establish and carry on their malevolent 
and false criminations, but they are even 
invited and compelled to become accusers. 

‘With regard to restrictions, none are 
to be expected in a denunciation actual- 
ly commanded and ordained by the tri- 
bunal; for even insensibie beings would 
be compelled to inform, if it was in their 
power, or else incur the penalty of the 
highest excommunication. Unable to 
extend its jurisdiction over the physical 
order, for the purpose of carrying its 
scrutinies into effect, it over-turns the 
moral order of things by silencing the 
dictates of reason, and stifling the purest 
sentiments of humanity. At the same 
time that it attaches infinite importance 
to a word, and deems the persecution and 
death of him who uttered it as the oniy 
means of preserving religion and the state, 
it eagerly grasps at any instrument bow- 
ever weak it may be, any slight surmise, 
although it may have the strongest pre- 
sumptions of right against it, and holds 
them in the light of props to the edifice 
it endeavours to sustain. Not only fe- 
males and striplings under age, on whose 
judgment little reliance can be placed, 
but the infamous, those who are pro- 
nounced banes of society, and even the 
perjured, who are publicly known to dis- 
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regard the sacred solemnity of an oath, 
ate all admitted, and even enjoined, to 
lodge informations before this tribunal, 
without any other restriction than being 
bound to swear that they have been in- 
duced to this measure by no other im- 
pulse than a zeal for the faith and the 
dread of punishment. The Inquisition 
does not stop here. It believes, or feigns 
to believe, that the excommunicated, the 
heretic himself, nay, even the infidel, 
takes a true interest in religion when he 
subscribes to an impeachment and is ad- 
mitted. Legislators who thus unblush- 
ingly trampled on the rights of justice, 
could not be expected to pay any regard 
to the tender ties of domestic piety. A- 
mong us, therefore, one brother is not se- 
cure against another, the mother is ren- 
dered suspicious to her own children ; 
and the spouse, or father of a family, 
busied in daily labour to provide suste- 
nance for the objects of his tender love, 
in all of them has a continual spy, be- 
cause it is thus the pharisaical inquisitor 
ordains.’ 

What an exhibition of accumulated 
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ty against him, laid to his charge things 
which he knows not; when individuals 
of correct morals, but whose known or 
supposed opinions do not correspond 
with the tenets prescribed by a set of 
mortals as liable to error as any of their 
kind, are marked for erimination ; the 
informer and the witnesses are heard by 
the inquisitors, who, on receiving a rati- 
fication of their first report, impose si- 
lence upon them by the same oath which 
accompanied their declaration : this cou- 
stitutes the summary impeachment, which 
is laid before the Supreme Council, and 
its approbation being obtained, the arrest 
is carried into execution. 

‘ This is given in charge to the high 
bailiff, who executes his commission by 
carrying with him a competent number 
of ministers, taking the necessary precau- 
tions to surprise the culprit, which is 
generally done at night. ‘The law pre- 
scribes thatthe receiver and notary of se- 
questrations should also be present at the 
arrest, for in this tribunal confiscation 
forms an essential part of the process. 
The party then sets out, and dread and 


evils do the preceding paragraphs con- consternation seize on the culprit and 
tain! Can any thing be more iniquitous his family. The thunderbolt launched 
and revolting than the conduct of per- from the black and angry cloud, strikes 





sons who, being themselves destitute of 
all religious qualifications, devounce o- 
thers as offenders against religion? Hy- 
pocrisy in all cases is detestable; in mat- 
ters of religion it is peculiarly odious ; 
but when practised, whether by a party, 
or by individuals, for the purpose of re- 
proaching and ipjuring others,or exposing 
them to peril, itsurely reaches the height 
of consummate baseness. 

We should extend our review of the 
present work to a length which would 
exceed the proper limits, were we to in- 
sert every passage which either on ac- 
count of its interesting narrative, or lumi- 
nous argumentation, we have marked in 
our progress through the volumes; we 
must therefore content ourselves with 
laying before our readers such speci- 
mens of their contents as will be found in 
the following quotations. | 

When a denunciation has been made 
to the Inquisition, of persons charged 
with any of the supposed errors or crimes 
of which it takes cognizance ; when false 
Witnesses, it may be, have risen up 
against a man, and, breathing out cruel- 


not with such alarm as the sound of 
““ DELIVER YOURSELF UP A PRISONER TO 
THE InQuisiTron !” ( Dése v. preso por 
la Inquisicion.) Astonished and tremb- 
ling, the unwary citizen hears the dismal 
voice, a thousand different affections at 
once seize upon his panick-struck frame 
—he remains perplexed and motionless, 
His lite in danger, his deserted wife and 
orphan children, eterna! infamy, the on- 
ly patrimony that now awaits his berelt 
laiily, are all ideas which rush upon 
his mind—he is at once agitated by an 
agony of dilemma and despuir. The 
burning tear scarcely glistens on bis livid 
check, the accents of woe die on his lips, 
and amidst the alarm and desolation of 
his family, and the confusion and pity of 
his neighbours, he is borne away to dua- 
geons, whose dainp and bare walls can 
alone witness the anguish of his mind.’ 
The horrors of such a situation are 
not to be conveyed by even the most eio- 
quent description ; words are utterly in- 
sufficient to represent the mental anguish 
and the complicated distress o 
like this. How much is the w 
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rest of the cage heightened by the consi- is to decide their fate. Haply some may 
deration that this tremendous visitation escape; again they may behold the light 
may fall on persons of spotless reputation of day ; perhaps innocence may triumph 
and of most meritorious character, and over rancour, malice, and fanaticism ; 
that it is directed by bigoted or dotard but where are they to look for redress for 
priests who have been permitted to as- what they have suffered, when even the 
cend the seat of secular authority, and privilege of complaining is denied them? 
by all that is appalling and terrific in What a train of melancholy ideas rush 
suffering to ephold their dogmas and to the imagination of him who contem- 
their superstitions ! Their unhappy vic- piates the secrets of the Inquisition, and 
tims thus torn from their families, are fathoms the malice of which it is capable! 
hurried offto thereceptacles of the wretch- What sensible man, to speak without 
ed, which, says our Author, are ‘edifices disguise, and it is certainly time now to 
of such antient and gloomy structure, be candid, can fail to impute all kinds of 
that their ‘ sight alone caused terror.’ disorders to an institution of this nature, 
‘In one of these edifices, whose black notwithstanding its artifices to hide them 
and furrowed walls announce the melan- from the eye of the public and the re- 
choly gloom that reigns within ; massive search of the historian.’ 
piles, which have long withstood the in- ‘The examination of the unhappy per- 
juries of time, and Sins ages witnessed the sons whom the Inquisition has immured 
rising and setting of the sun without re- in its horrid dungeons, is conducted with 
ceiving comfort from its beams : sable every refinement of iniquity. Every arti- 


and rugged structures, on which whole 
generations have looked with terror and : 
dismay—in one of these edifices in short, 
which immoveable aimidst the lapse of 
time, and whence whien the prisoner 
comes forth he can reveal nothing, pre- 
sent the tremendous image, of eternity, 
was usually confined the father of a fami- 
ly, perhaps his amiable wife or tender 
daughter, the exemplary priest, or peace- 
ful scholar; and in the roean time his 
house was bathed in tears and filled with 
desolation. Venerable matrons and timid 
damsels, have been hurried from their 
homes, and, ignorant of the cause of 
their siilerinne. have awakened from 
the phrenzy of the brain, and found 
themselves here alone and heipless in a 
solitary cell. Here the manly youth, torn 
from his bewailing kindred, and often 
wrested from ties still more endearing, 
pines amid damp seclusion and chill des- 
pair, and vainly invokes the names of ob- 
jects which so lately thrilled him with 
pleasure. The dripping vaults re-echo 
the sighs of the aged father, no longer 
encircled by the fond endearments ‘of a 
numerous progeny; all, in short, are 
condemned to drag existence amidst a 
death-like silence, and, as it were, im- 
mured from the sight of their weeping re- 
latives, 

‘ Such are the afflicted inhabitants of 
the awful cells of the Inquisition, await- 
ing the tardy but inexorable sentence that 


fice is employed against them. Oaths 

re administered to them, by which they 
are strictly enjoined to make the most 
particular disclosures. They are cajoled 
by promises, they are terrified by threat- 
nings. Their judges, intent on their con- 
desastion: rather than solicitous for their 
deliverance, discard every principle of 
equity from the rules of their proceed- 
ings, which present a finished picture of 
the perversion of justice, and the combi- 
nation of fraud and cruelty. 

‘ Scarcely recovered from the surprise 
caused by his arrest, and appalled by the 
contrast his imagiuation forms of the ma- 
ny and secret steps previously taken, 
compared with the state. of security in 
which he lately lived, from that moment 
the prisoner begins to despair, and hope- 
less and dismayed, he already beholds 
the torment that awaits him. Bewilder- 
ed, as in the mazes of a labyrinth, wher- 
ever he turns his eyes some fresh object 
increases his pain, and adds to his an- 
guish. Under the undoubted supposition 
that, in this abode of wretchedness, the 
appearances of the most officious charity 
conceal acts of insidious cruelty, he be- 
holds no one who is not an enemy, and 
hears nothing that is not directed to his 
ruin.’ 

Judicial proceedings never can be 
conducted in a manaer fayourable to the 
good of society, or fair towards the ac- 
cused, unless the witnesses who depose 
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against a prisoner, are confronted with 
him. In the Inquisition the prisoner ne- 
ver knows who is his accuser, nor who 
are the witnesses that appear against 
him; the utmost precaution is taken to 
keep him profoundly ignorant of these. 
In cases where doubt exists as to the 
identity of the prisoner’s person, the wit- 
nesses view him from a secret place 
where they cannot be seen ; or else they 
are brought before him with masks on 
their faces, and covered with cloaks from 
head to foot. ‘ Can any situation,’ the 
Author remarks, ‘be imagined more 
like that of our Redeemer in the house of 
Calaphas, when his executioners, after 
binding his eyes, struck, and then told 
him to guess who gave the blow, than 
the condition of an innocent man stand- 
ing before the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion?” 

When the primitive martyrs had triai 
of cruel mocking and scourging, and 
breathed out their souls into the hands 
of God amid agonies and flames, they 
felt the pains inflicted by persecutors 
who were filled with rage and malice a- 
gainst the Christian faith, and who 
sought by these means its utter extirpa- 
tion. The only relation which Christians 
can sustain in respect of persecution, is, 
to be the suffering party. Christians can 
neither pray for fire from heaven to con- 
sume their adversaries, nor take the 
sword to smite them. ‘The Inquisition is 
a perfect contrast to all that is Cliristian. 
What a document is the following 
‘sentence of the torture’ to which the sig- 
natures of persons described as Christian 
bishops must be affixed ! 

* * Christi nomine invocato. We here- 
by ordain, after due examination made 
of the proceedings of said trial, as well as 
of the inferences and suspicions which 
thence result against the said N., that we 
ought and hereby do condemn him to be 
interrogated under the torture,” (some 
judges here expressed the kind it was to 
be) ‘*on which we command that he be 
placed, and thereon remain for such time 
as to us may appear fit, in order that he 
may declare the truth of what is attested 
and alleged against him, under the pro- 
test we now make against him ; thatif du- 
Ting the said torture he should die, should 
be maimed, or any effusion of blood or 
mutilation of members should thence 
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ensue, the blame and charge thereof shall 
rest on himself, and not on us, for having 
refused to confess the truth. And by this 
our sentence we decree and command 
the same to be done, by virtue of, and in 
conformity to, the tenor of these pre- 
sents.” ” 

What ‘impiety, what blasphemy is 
here—the invocation of Christ’s name 
prefixed to a deed sanctioning torture and 
palliating murder ! 

* Three Kinds of torture have been ge- 
nerally used by the Inquisition, viz. the 
pulley, rack, and fire. As sad and loud 
lamentations accompanied the sharpness 
of pain, the victim was conducted to a 
retired apartinent, called the Hail of Tor- 
ture, and usually situated under ground, 
in order that his cries might not interrupt 
thesilence which reigned throughout the 
other parts of the building. Here the 
court assembled, and the judges being 
seated, together with their secretary, a- 
gain questioned the prisoner respecting 
his crime, which if he still persisted to 
deny, they proceeded to the execution 
of the sentence. 

‘ This first torture was performed by 
fixing a pulley to the roof of the hall, 
with a strong hempen or grass rope pas- 
sed through it. T’he executioners then 
seized the culprit, andleaving him naked 
to his drawers,put shackles on hisfeet,and 
suspended weights of 1G0 pounds to his 
ancles. His hands were then bourd be- 
hind his back, and the rope from the 
pulley strongly fastened to his wrists. In 
this situation he was raised about the 
height of a man from the ground, and in 
the mean time the judges coldly admo- 
nished him to tell the truth. In this posi- 
tion as far as twelve stripes were some- 
times inflicted on him according to the 
inferences and weight of the offence. He 
was then suffered to fall suddenly, but in 
such manner that neither his feet northe 
weights reached the ground, in order to 
render the shock of Ins body the greater. 

‘ The torture of the rack, also called 
that of water and ropes, and the one most 
commonly used, was inflicted by stretch- 
mg the victim, naked as before, on his 
back along a wooden horse or hollow 
bench with sticks across like a ladder, 
and prepared for the purpose. To this 
his feet, hands, and head were strongly 
bound, in such manner as to leave him 
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no room to move. In this attitude he ex- 
perienced eight strong contortions in his 
limbs, viz. two on the flesay parts of the 
arm above the elbow, and two below, 
one on each thigh, and also on the legs. 
He was besides obliged to swallow seven 
pints of water, slowly dropped into his 
mouth on a piece of silk or mbbon which, 
by the pressure of the water, glided 
down his throat, so as to produce all the 
horrid sensations of a person who is 
drowning. At other times his face was 
covered with a thin piece of linen, 
through which the water ran into his 
mouth and nostrils, and prevented him 
from breathing. Of such a form did the 
Inguisition of Valladolid make use, in 
1528, towards Licentiate Juan Salas, 
physician of that city. 

‘For the torture by fire the prisoner 
was placed with his legs naked in the 
stocks, the soles of his feet were then weil 
greased with lard, and a blazing chafing- 
dish applied to them, by the heat of which 
they became perfectly fried. When his 
complaints of the pain were loudest, a 
board was placed between his feet and 
the fire, and he was again commanded 
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inquiry which merits the most serious 
consideration ; the causes of this meta- 
morphosis may, we apprehend, be de- 
tected. 

A very particular account is given of 
the memorable auto de fe celebrated at 
Madrid, in the year 1680, in the pre- 
sence of Charles IL. the Queen, and the 
mother of the king. Of this auto, a 
painting is preserved in the palace of the 
Buen-Retiro, and serves, says the Au- 
thor, as a monument of shame to those 
kings who made so bad a use of their 
power. Orders were sent to the various 
tribunals to expedite the causes before 
them, that as great a number of sufferers 
as possible might be procured. Sunday, 
the 30th of June, was appointed for ‘this 
great triumph of the Catholic faith,’ and 
proclamations were solemnly made a 
month before the time, inviting the peo- 
ple to attend, who were assured of re- 
ceiving on the occasion, ‘those graces 
and indulgences’ which the Popes were 
accustomed to dispense to the members 
of the church aiding and accompanying 
such ceremonies. Almost every circum- 
stance in the hands of D. Puigblanch af- 


to confess; but this was taken away if fords the reader of his work an instance 


he persisted in his obstinacy. This spe- 
cies of torture was deemed the most 
cruel of all; but this as well as the others, 
were indifferently applied to persons of 
both sexes, at the will of the judges, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the crime, 
and the strength of the delinquent.’ 
Over these processes of refined and o- 
verwhelming cruelty, preside men who 
assume to be the servants of Christ, and 
the ministers of the God of peace and 
love! The gratifications of their minds 
in discharging the business of an olfice 
instituted for the declared purpose of 
aiding the Christian faith, are found in 
surveying the writhing members and the 
convulsed frames of their fellow-crea- 
tures, fastened to engines of torment, and 
hearing the piercing and horrid cries of 
the unhappy wretches in the paroxysms 
of their distracted agonies! By what 
strange descents and awful prostitution 
the profession of the Christian ministry, 
originally intended to establish ‘ peace 
on earth, good. will to men,’ should be 
found connected with the office of vex- 
ing and | mankind by excruci- 
ating tortures aad violent death, is an 


of appropriate remark. 

‘ Let us pay particular attention to this 
custom of performing these autos on 
Sundays, a circumstance which alone 
would argue the great contrariety of 
ideas so remarkable in fhis tribunal. A- 
mong all nations the day destined to re- 
turn thanks to the Sovereign Maker of 
all things, as a remembrance of his om- 
nipotence, is held as a day of rejoicing, 
on which it behoves us to abstain from 
every thing that may tend to disturb it, 
and indeed all servile occupations ought 
to be avoided. It is on this account that 
all kinds of work are suspended, and for 
for much greater reason ought the execu- 
tion of public punishments to be with- 
held. Thus the Hebrews, at the same 
time that they were forbidden to prac- 
tise all manual labour, were ordered to 
remove the dead bodies from the church 
porches before the sabbath commenced; 
and even among us the civil courts never 
proceed to give sentence in any case of 
trial, and much less to execute capital 
punishments on days consecrated by reli- 
gion. The Inquisition alone is an ex~- 
ception to this general rule: by order of 
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this arrogant tribunal the civil magistrate 
putting on that obduracy to which on si- 
milar days he had been a stranger, im- 
bues his hands in human blood, and pro- 
fanes the solemn period of religious joy. 
It may perhaps be answered that these 
executions are performed in the service 
and behalf of religion ; if so, bloody pun- 
ishments are the offerings the Inquisition 
makes in honour of a meek and divine 
system of faith and worship.’ 

After the numerous preparations for 
this auto (one of the most direful trage- 
dies ever performed) had been complet- 
ed, the prisoners, some in person, and o- 
thers in effigy, amounting to the number 
of one hundred and twenty, seventy-two 
of whom were women, were marched in 
a grand procession to a magnificent the- 
atre constructed for the occasion. Here 
mass was celebrated and a sermon preach- 
ed by a Dominican friar, in a style of 
bombastic declamation and extravagant 
rant, of which the following specimen may 
be quite sufficient to satisfy the reader. 

‘To have killed these horrid wild- 
beasts and enemies of God whom we 
now behold on this theatre, some by 
taking life from their errors, reconciling 
them to our holy faith, and inspiring 
them with contrition for their faults; o- 
thers by condemning them through their 
obduracy to the flames where, losing 
their corporeal lives, their obstinate souls 
will immediately go to burn in hell; 
by this means God will be avenged of 
his greatest enemies, dread will follow 
these examples, the Holy Tribunal will 
remain triumphant, and we ourselves 
more strongly confirmed and rooted in 
the faith ; which, accompanied by grace 
and good works, will be the surest pledge 
of glory.’ 

Animated by this spirit, and whetted 
by the ravings -of this fanatic, the actors 
in the bloody tragedy proceeded to per- 
form their respective parts, and this ‘ tri- 
umph’ of the catholic faith was conclud- 
ed by the death of six persons who were 
burnt alive, the rest of the prisoners hav- 
ing been converted, or consigned to other 
punishments ; at the same time the bo- 
dies of thirteen who had been previous- 
ly hanged were committed to the flames, 
together with the bones and eftigies of 
those who had died in prison. When 

21) Ararveom. Vol. 3. 
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shall the mystery of God, which presents 
to the pious so many objects for. the ex- 
ercise of their faith and patience, be fin- 
ished, and the long expected call be giv- 
en—“ Fear God, and give glory to bim; 
for the hour of his judgment is come ?” 

The author of Don Quixote, it 
would seem, has employed his satire in 
ridiculing the Inquisition. In support of 
this opinion there is a series of quota- 
tions and remarks ineluded in a note 
(Vol. I. p. 339, &c.) which is extended 
through twelve pages. ‘They are we 
believe quite original, and no less satis- 
factory than curious. 

Though it is not within the purpose 
of D. Puigblanch to give a complete de- 
tail of the various autos de fe celebrated 
by the Inquisition, he has taken notice of 
several of the most remarkable. At an 
uuto which was attended by the Princess 
Donna Juana, May 21st, 1559, fourteen 
persons were burnt, and sixteen more 
did public penance. On the 18th of Oc- 
tober an auto was celebrated at which 
Philip II. was present, when 28 persons 
were burnt, and twelve more had pen- 
ance imposed upon them. In Seville 
eighty individuals were punished, most 
of whom by fire in groups of fifteen or 
twenty. So many were the victims offer- 
ed in one year! In the year 1560 an- 
other auto was celebrated; among the 
sufferers was professor Blanco, who hay- 
ing abjured through the dread of punish- 
ment, and preached against the reform of 
the Church, again declared himself for it, 
and died with astonishing serenity after 
having upbraided his judges to their faces 
with their incapacity in matters of faith, 
In the auto of Toledo in Feb, 1501, 
sixty-seven women were delivered over 
to the flames for Jewish practices. The 
same punishment was intlicted on 900 
females for being wiiches in the duchy of 
Lorraine by one luquisitor alone. Under 
this accusation upwards of thirty thou- 
sand women have perished by the hands 
of the Inquisition! In 1691 four Autos 
were celebrated in Majorca; in the third 
of these, thirty-four persons were thrown 
into the flames, having been previously 
strangied, and three more were burnt a- 
live, charged with being impenitent Jews 
whose names were Raphael Valls, Rae- 
phaei ‘Terong’, and Catherine Terongi. 
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“On seeing the flames near them, they 
began to shew the greatest fury, strug- 
gling to free themselves from the ring to 
which they were bound, which Terongi 
at length effected, although he could no 
longer hold himself upright, and he fell 
side-long on the fire. Catherine, as soon 
as the flames began to encircle her,scream- 
ed out repeatedly for them to withdraw 
her from thence, although uniformly per- 
sisting not to invoke the name of Jesus. 
On the flames touching Valls, he covered 
himself, resisted, and struggled as long as 
he was able. Being fat, he took fire in 
his inside, in such manner, that before 
the flames had entwined around him, his 
flesh burnt like a coal, and bursting in 
the middle his entrails fell out.’ 

Our extracts however are already co- 
pious, and, we apprehend sufficient for 
the accomplishment of our wishes, whe- 
ther they respect the inducement offered 
for the perusal of the Book, or the ne- 
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cessary effect on those to whom it may 
be inaccessible. We shall only add the 
following lines : 

‘Ah! if every thing that has happen- 
ed in the Inquisition on this subject were 
only known! How often has the beauty 
of a female culprit been the only plea for 
subjecting her to the torture, and to the 
nakedness with which this was adminis- 
tered.—In Seville about the middle of 
the 15th Century (and this is a different 
case to the one mentioned by foreign 
writers) an inquisitor commanded a 
beautiful young female, accused of prac- 
tising Jewish rites, to be scourged in his 
own presence; and, after committing 
lewdness with her, he delivered her over 
to the flames. “Oh! inquisitors,” ex- 
claims the historian who has transmitted 
this anecdote down to us, “ Oh! inqui- 
sitors, savage beasts, how long will God 


endure your tyrannic and cruel acts!” ’ 








DALLAS’S NEW POEM OF RAMIREZ. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1813, 


E think that Mr. Dallas has little 
reason to “tremble” at the appre- 
hension of “ the fate of his Muse,” which 
has presented to the public an interesting 
Poem in elegant and pleasing language. 
“ The Tale,” he says, “ must speak for 
itself. I drew the hint from the horrors 
attending the war in the Peninsula. ‘The 
scenery is attempted from nature, and 
may, perhaps, be retraced by those who 
have been in the part of Spain where the 
action is laid.” 
We need not go far for a specimen of 
the versification : 


“ Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet the breath 

That blossom’d bow’rs exhale around thy wall : 
*Tis beauty all ; and Winter’s gentlest death 

Blows on thy flowers, and few the leaves that fall 
To strew the paths ;—a yellower tint is all 

That to thy groves the chill Levant€ lends, 
Asif reflected from each golden ball 

Of fragrant fruit that from the branches bends ; 
And in a month ’tis o’er—the little winter ends. 


It was a soft, a solemn night, 

The stars searce dar’d to shew their light, 

The Moon’s pale presence was so bright ; 
* was like a mockery of day :-— 

It was a eal, a pleasing sight, 
The twinkling of each ray. 

Were you to look at the bright blaze 

Of Pheebus’ unreflected rays 


Through some thin veil of silvery hue, 
*T would seem the gentle day that threw 
On Seville’s Alameda then 

Its beams of mild repose to men. 


Full many a night the star of day 
Has been reflected bright as now ; 
As softly too the silver ray 

Imaged in Guadalquivir’s flow ; 

And on its banks the ray, so soft, 

Has lent its lovely light as eft, 

To glad the gay Gitano throng,* 

To prompt the dance, excite the song, 
To chase ail care, all thought away, 
All recollection of the day, 

Of which the labours cou!d excite 

No wished-for sleep at coming night, 
So the unwearied mind be moved 

By sounds that from its birth it loved, 
By spells the heart can ne’er forget ; 
The spirit of the Castagnet, 

From the Guitar the soul that flows, 
Were to their toil asweet repose.” 





sy. The 
gipsies of Spain are a most extraordinary set 
of people,and preserve the originality of their 
character more than those of any other na- 
tion. They are a very merry race, and passa 
great part of each night in singing and dane- 
ing. An immense number of them are settled 
in Seville ; and these, though they have forsa- 
ken their wandering life, invariably adhere 
to all their customs, and bardly an instance is 
known of their marrying out of their tribe. 
One of the most amusing of Cervantes’ Novelas 
‘ La Gitanella,’ or * The Little Gipsy,’ gives a 
most entertaining account of their manners.” 


* Gitano is the Spanish for a BT 
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THE GIPSY’S PROPHESY. 


From Ackerman’s Repository, May 1813, 


N Austrian officer, Baron von W—, 

who served in the last war against 
the Turks, in the Szekler hussars, resided 
a few years at B He took delight 
in speaking of the various extraordinary 
events which occurred in the course of 
his campaigns. ‘The following story is 
given in the words in which the baron 
himself related it. 

In the spring of the year 1788, I set 
out from Miclos- Var in Transylvania for 
the purpose of conducting some recruits 
to my regiment, then stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Orsowa. Ina village 
near the army lived a gipsy woman, who 
followed the trade of a sutler. My new 
soldiers, who were very superstitious, 
asked her to tell them their fortune ; I 
ridiculed them, and, laughing heartily, 
presented my hand to the fortune-teller. 

The twentieth of August! said she to 
me with a significant look, and without 
adding asyllable. I wished for a further 
explanation, but she repeated the same 
words ; and as I was going away she 
again cried out to mein the same tone— 
The twentieth of August ! It may easily 
be conceived that this date was impressed 
upon my memory. 

We reached the army, the fatigues and 
dangers of which we shared. It is gene- 
rally known that in this war the Turks 
took no prisoners. Their officers set the 
price of aducat upon each head which 
they brought to the camp. ‘The Janissa- 
ries and Spahis neglected no opportunity 
of earning this reward, This arrange- 
ment proved particularly fatal to our 
advanced posts. Scarcely a_ night 
passed but the ‘T'urks came in superior 
numbers in quest of heads. ‘Their ex- 
cursions were conducted with such se- 
crecy and despatch that they were seldom 
unsuccessful, and often at daybreak the 
camp was found guarded only by head- 
less trunks. The Prince of Coburg de- 
termined to send every night strong pic- 
quets of cavalry beyond the line of vi- 
dettes, to protect them. ‘The picquets 
were composed of from one to two hun- 
dred men ; but the Turkish generals, en- 
taged at seeing their people disturbed in 





their trade, despatched still more nume- 
rous detachments against our picquets, 
which procured them a much larger profit. 
The service of the picquets thus became 
so dangerous, that when a person was sent 
upon it, he arranged his affairs before he 
set out. 

Such was the state of things in the 
month of August. Some actions had not 
changed the position ofthe army. About 
a week-before the 20th, the gipsy woman, 
of whom I had often purchased provi- 
sions, made her appearance. She entered 
my, tent, and entreated me to leave her a 
legacy in case I should perish on the day 
she had predicted ; and offered to engage, 
in ease I should not, to make me a gra- 
tuitous present of a basket of Tokay wine. 
This wine is very rare in the army. I 
thought the woman silly. In my profes- 
sion a speedy death was by no means im- 
probable ; but I had no reason for ex- 
peeting it precisely on the 20th of August. 
I agreed to the bargain : I wagered two 
horses and fifty ducats against the old 
woman’s Tekay wine, and the auditor of 
the regiment, not without smiling, com~- 
mitted our agreement to writing. 

The 20th of August arrived. There 
was no appearance of hostility. It was 
the turn of our regiment to furnish a 
picquet for the night: but two of my 
comrades were to precede me. The 
evening came, and as the hussars were 
about to depart, the surgeon announced. 
to the general that the officer appointed 
to the picquet had fallen dangerously ill. 
The officer who was next in tura before 
me was ordered to take his place: he 
hastily dressed himself, and prepared to 
rejoin his men, but his horse, a good- 
tempered and fine animal, suddeniy rear- 
ed, and at length threw his rider, who 
had his leg broken by the fall. It was 
now my turn: I set out, but I confess 
not in my usual spirits. 

I commanded eighty men, and was 
joined by one hundred and twenty be- 
longing to another regiment, making in 
all two hundred, Our station was 
about a thousand paces in front of the 
right wing, and we were supported by 
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a marsh covered with very high reeds : 
we had no sentinels in advance, and none 
of us dismounted. We had orders to 
keep our sabres drawn and carbines load- 
ed tiil daybreak. All was quiet for an 
hour and three quarters, when we heard 
a noise and shouts of Allah! Allah! and 
ia an instant all the horses of the first 
rank were overthrown, either by the fire 
or the shock of from seven to eight hun- 
dred Turks. They lost as many on their 
side, both by the impetuosity of their 
charge, and the fire from our carbines. 
They knew theground perfectly well; we 
were surrounded and defeated. ‘They 
often fired at random: I received many 
sabre wounds as well from friends as 
foes : my horse was mortally wounded ; 
he fell upon my right ieg, and kept me 
down upon the bloody sand’: the flashes 
of pistols threw some light upon this 
carnage, 

I looked up, and saw our party defend 
themselves with the courage of despair ; 
but the Turks, intoxicated with opium, 
made a horrible massacre: there was 
soon not asingle Austrian but was ex~- 
tended on the ground. ‘The conquerors 
seized the horses which were yet service- 
able, plundered the dead and wounded, 
and then cut off their heads and put them 
into sacks which they had brought ex- 
pressly forthe purpose. My situation 
was not very enviable. In the Szekler 
corps we were pretty well acquainted 
with the Turkish language: I heard 
them encouraging one another to finish 
before assistance arrived, and not to leave 
a ducat behind, adding there could not 
be fewer than two hundred of us: hence 
it is evident they were well informed. 
While they passed and re-passed over 
me—while legs, arms, and balls flew over 
my head in all directions, my horse re- 
ceived another wound, which caused him 
to make a convulsive motion. My leg 
was disengaged, and I immediately de- 
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they extended their arms to seize me, and 
cut at me with their sabres ; but my good 
fortuve and agility enabled me to reach 
the marsh, where I sunk no deeper than 
my knee: in this manner I proceeded 
about twenty paces among the reeds, 
when I stopped, overcome by fatigue. 
I hearda Turk cry out, “ An infidel has 
escaped ; let us go in quest of him!” 
others replied, “‘ He could not have gone 
into the marsh.” [I know not how long 
they remained, but I heard no more: [ 
fainted with the loss of blood, and con- 
tinued insensible for several hours ; for, 
when I recovered my faculties the sun 
was already high. 

I was immersed in the marsh up to my 
hips : my hair stood on end when I rec- 
ollécted the occurrences of the night, and 
the 20th of August was one of my first 
thoughts. I reckoned eight sabre wounds 
on my arms, breast, and back, none of 
which were dangerous. As the nights 
in summer are cool in that country, I 
wore a very thick pelisse, which deaden- 
ed the blows. Nevertheless, I was very 
weak: I listened : the Turks had long 
since departed: I heard from time to 
time the groans of the wounded horses 
—as to the men, the ‘Turks had disposed 
of them. 

I immediately determined to extricate 
myself from the place in which I was ; 
and in about an hour I succeeded. The 
track which | had before made, served to 
direct me. Although a war against the 
Turks blunts all sensibility, I felt an emo- 
rion of horror, all alone as I was, when 
I looked out from among the reeds, I 
advanced ; the field of carnage met my 
eye, but how can I describe my terror 
on feeling myself suddenly seized by the 
arm! JI beheld an Arnaut, six feet high, 
who doubtless had returned to see if there 
was not still something worth picking up. 
Wasever hope more cruelly disappoint- 
ed? Jaddressed him in the Turkish 


termined, if possible, to conceal myself language: “ ‘T'ake my money, my watch, 


among the reeds of the marsh. I had 
seen several of our men taken in the at- 
tempt to do so ; but the firing had con- 
siderably slackened, and the surrounding 
darkness inspired me with hope. I had 


Only twenty paces to go, but was appre- 
hensive of sinking in the mud. _ I, 
however, leaped over men and hors- 
es, and upset more than one Turk : 


my uniform, but do not kill me !” 

“ All that belongs to me,” said he, 
“and your head into the bargain.” He 
immediately took off the chin-cloth of my 
hussar cap, and then my cravat. 1 was 
unarmed, and consequently could not 
defend myself: at the least motion he 
would have plunged his large cutlass into 
my breast. I clasped him round the 
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body in a supplicating manner, while he 
was engaged in laying my neck bare, 
“Take pity on me!” said [ tohim: “ my 
family is rich ; make me your prisoner : 
you shall havea large ransom.”—* I 
should have to wait too long,” replied 
he ; “ be quiet, that I may cut off your 
bead.” Hehad already taken outthe pin of 
my shirt: I, however, still clung tohim; 
he did not oppose it, doubtless because 
he confided on his strength and arms, and 
also from a slight feeling of pity, which 
in truth could not outweigh the hope ofa 
ducat. As he pulled out my pin, I felt 
something hard in his girdle—it was an 
iron hammer, He again repeated, “‘ Be 
quiet!” and these would probably have 
been the last words I should have heard, 
had not the horror of such a death impel- 
led me to snatch his hammer: he did not 
observe it; he already held my head 
with one hand and his cutlass in the oth- 
er, when by a sudden motion I disen- 
gaged myself, and without losing an in- 
stant, struck at him over the face 
with the hammer with all my force. 
—The blow took effect; the Ar- 
naut staggered—I repeated it, and he 
fell, at the same time dropping his wea- 
pon. I need not observe that I seized it, 
and plunged it into his body. 

I now hastened towards our advanced 
posts, whose arms I saw glittering in the 
sun. ‘T'he men fled before me as from a 
spectre. The same day I was seized 
with a violent fever, and conveyed to the 
hospital. Jn six weeks I recovered, and 
returned to the army. On my arrival the 
zipsy brought me her Tokay wine; and 
I learned from others, that, during my 
absence, several precise predictions which 
she had made, had been verified, and 
procured her many consultations and 
legacies. This was very extraordinary. 

Some time afterwards we were joined 
by two soldiers of the enemy, Christians 
from Servia, who had been employed in 
the baggage department of the Turkish 
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army, but had deserted to avoid being 
punished for some fault. As soon as they 
saw our fortune-teller, they recognised 
her, and declared that she often came at 
night to the Turkish camp to apprise the 
enemy of our movements. This informa- 
tion greatly astonished us, as this woman 
had often rendered us important services, 
and we even admired the address with 
which she executed the most dangerous 
commissions. ‘The deserters, neverthe- 
less, persisted in their story, and added 
that they had several times been present 
when she described our positions to the 
‘Turks, discovered to them our plans, and 
urged them to make attacks, which had 
in reality taken place. A ‘Turkish cxpher 
served her for a passport, ‘This convin- 
cing evidence being tound upon her, she 
was sentenced to death asa spy. Pre- 
vious to her execution, I interrogated her 
respecting the prediction she had made 
concerning ine. She confessed that, by 
being a spy to both parties, which had 
procured her double profit, she had often 
learned what was in contemplation on ei- 
ther side ; that those who secretly con- 
sulted her respecting their future fortunes 
had confided many secrets to her, and 
that she was under some obligation to 
chance. As to what concerned me par- 
ticularly, she had selected me to make a 
striking example, for the purpose. of es- 
tablishing her reputation as a fortune- 
teller, by predicting so long beforehand 
the term of my life. At the approach of 
this period, she bad excited the enemy on 
the night of the 20th of August to attack 
the picquet of ourregiment. From the 
conversation she had had with our offi- 
cers, she learned that two were to pre- 
cede me : she sold to the one adulterated 
wine, which made him sick; as to the 
other, at the very moment he was about 
to set out, she approached as if to sell 
him something, and contrived to intro- 
duce a piece of burning sponge into one 
of the nostrils of his horse. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS TO THE EQUINOCTIAL REGIONS, &c. 

HE literary and scientific world 

will, we are sure, rejoice with us, 

in the appearance of another volume of 
this highiy interesting narrative. 


VOL. Ii. 
The region of New Andalusia, Cu- 
mana, and the Caraccas, the exploration 
of which furnishes matter for the work, 
affords it peculiar claims to notice, at a 
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moment when political events of so great 
importance are acting upon this theatre. 

Our travellers penetrated into the In- 
terior of the missions* of the Chayma 
Indians in Andalusia, 

“ A country studded with forests ; 
and visited a convent surrounded by 
palm trees and arborescent fern, situate 
in a narrow valley, where we felt the en- 
joyment of a cool and delicious climate, 
in the centre of the torrid zone. ‘The 
surrounding mountains contain caverns, 
haunted by thousands of nocturnal birds; 
and, what affects the imagination more 
than all the wonders of the physical 
world, we fiad beyond. these mountains 
a people so lately nomade, and still near- 
ly in a state of nature, savage without 
being barbarous, and stupid rather from 
ignorance than long rudeness. - - - 

“When a traveller, newly arrived 
from Europe, penetrates for the first time 
into the forests of South America, Na- 
ture presents herself to him under an ua- 
expected aspect. ‘The objects that sur- 
round him recall but feebiy those pic- 
tures which celebrated writers have tra- 
ced on the banks of the Mississippi, in 
Florida, and in other temperate regions 
of the New World. He feels at every 


step, that he is not on the confines, but: 


in the centre of the torrid zone; not in 
one of the West India Islands, but on a 
vast continent, where every thing is gi- 
gantic, the mountains, the rivers, and the 
mass of vegetation. - - - - - It might 
be said, that the earth, overloaded with 
plants, does not allow them space en- 
ough to unfold themselves. The trunks 
of the trees are every where concealed 
under a thick carpet of verdure ; and if we 
carefully transplanted the orchidew, the 
pipers, and the pothos, which a single 
courbaril, or American fig-tree (ficus gi- 
gantea) nourishes, we should cover a vast 
extent of ground. By this singular as- 
semblage, the forests as well as thie flanks 
of the rocks and mountains, enlarge the 
domains of organic nature. The same li- 
anas as creep on the ground, reach the 





* Missions are small communities of the wandering 
tribes, formed by the Roman Catholic missionaries 
about, and subsequent to,.the era of Charles V. These 
establishments though origiwaily favourable to civili- 
zation, have now no other effect than to stultify the 
poor Indians, and keep them in stupid subjection, in- 
sulated from the rest of the world; their intellectual 
prpgres enchained, and their wild independence ill 
exchanged for gloomy degrading servitude to cloister- 
ed bigotry. 
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tops of the trees, and pass from one to 
another at the height of more than a/hun- 
dred feet,” 

They walked for hours under these 
Majestic arcades, and in groves where 
the pendent bottie-shaped nests of the 
oriole hung like artificial ornaments to 
the lower branches, while the song of 
that hird mingled with the harsh notes of 
flocks of parrots, and the dissonant cries 
cf macaws, which only fly in pairs, some- 
times composing altogether a concert 
loud enough to drown even the thunder- 
ing noise of the mountain torrent. Pro- 
ceeding onward, they reached the small 
village of San Fernando. 

‘¢ This was the first mission we saw in 
America. The houses, or rather the huts, 
of the Chayma Indians, separated from 
each other, are not surrounded by gar- 
dens. The streets, which are wide and 
very straight, cross each other at mght 
angles, ‘The walls, which are very thin 
and slight, are made of clay, strengthen- 
ed by lianas. The uniformity of this 
construction, the grave and taciturn air 
of the inhabitants, and the extreme neat- 
ness that reigns throughout their habita- 
tions, reminded us of the establishments 
ofthe Moravian brethren, Every Indian 
family cultivates at some distance from 
the viliage, besides its own garden, the 
conuco of the community. In this the ar 
dults of each sex work one hour in the 
morning,and one in the evening. Inthe 
missions nearest the coast, the garden of 
the community is generally a sugar or in- 
digo plantation, under the direction of 
the missionary; and the produce of 
which, were the law strictly observed, 
can be employed only for the support of 
the church, and the purchase of the sa- 
cerdotal ornaments, ‘The great square of 
San Fernando, in the centre of the vil- 
lage, contains the church, the dwelling of 
the missionary, and that humble editice, 
which is pompously called the king’s 
house, Casadel Rey. ‘This is a real cara- 
vanserai, destined to lodge travellers ; 
and, as we often experienced, infinitely 
valuable in a country where the name of 
an ino is still unknown, The Casas del 
Rey are to be found in all the Spanish 
colonies, and may be deemed an imita- 
tion of the tamboes of Peru, established 
according to the laws of Manco Ca- 
pac.” . 
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Near San Fernando is the village of 
Arenas, where the following singular 
story is related, which we chuse to give 
in the author's own words, rather than 
risk our credit by an abridgment, It re- 
lutes to one Francisco Lozano, a white 
man, descended from Europeans. 

*« This man has suckled a child with 
his own milk. The mother having fallen 
sick, the father, to quiet the infant, took 
it into his bed, and pressed it to his bo~ 
som. Lozano, then 32 years of age, had 
never remarked, till that day, that he had 
milk; but the irritation of the nipple, 
sucked by the child, caused the accumu- 
lation of that liquid. ‘The milk was thick 
and very sweet. ‘The father, astonished 
at the increased size of his breast, suck- 
led his child two or three times a-day 
during five months. - - - The child had 
no other nourishment than the milk of 
his father. Lozano, who was not at Are- 
nas during our journey in the missions, 
came to us at Cumana. He was accom- 
panied by his son, who was then about 
13 or 14 years of age. Mr. Bonpland 
examined with attention the father’s 
breast, and found it wrinkled like those 
of women who have given suck. He ob- 
served that the left breast in particular 
was much enlarged ; which Lozano ex- 
plained to us from the circumstance that 
the two breasts did not furnish milk in 
the same abundance.” 

This curious physiological phenome- 
non M. de Humboldt argues upon at 
some length, and quotes several exam- 
ples of males of the human species, as 
well as animals, producing a secretion of 
milk at the breast, which we are the more 
inclined to credit, from having been eye- 
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witness of the fact, in a Scotish High- 
lander, employed in the labours of har- 
vest in a southern county. M. de H. in- 
stances the lower order of Russian pea- 
sants, as offering frequent examples of 
the same kind. But it does not appear 
that the quantity of this secretion is often 
sufficient for the purpose here attested ; 
nor are we sure that the quality deserves 
the name ascribed to it. In the case we 
have cited, the liquid had more of a mu- 
cous than lacteal appearance; and we 
cannot flatter our sex with the hope 
of agreeably rendering the most lovely 
of female and maternal duties a sinecure. 

It is a strange circumstance, that while 
it scarcely ever rains at Cumana, there 
are annually seven months of wintry wea- 
ther at Cumanacoa, (7 leagues distant) at 
104 toises above the level of the sea. The 
thermometer kept at from 18.5%. to 20°. 

Jaguar tygers are found in this district, 
of the immense size of six feet in length. 
They are so strong as to be able to drag 
off a horse, and so amazingly fierce that 
they not only do not flee from men, but 
will even leap into the waters of the Oro~ 
noko toattack the Indians in their canoes. 

In these parts the sugar-cane, cotton, 
and coffee flourish ; wild silk (seda s'l- 
vestre) is found suspended from the 
branches ; the most beautiful woods for 
turnery, unknown to Europe, abound ; 
and every thing bespeaks the bounty of 
Nature, save only man, who knows not 
how to convert into usefulness the bles- 
sings which surround him, 

The contrast here afforded to Green- 
land, as described in a succeeding page, 
is well worthy the contempiation of eve- 
ry reflecting mind. 
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GREENLAND. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ACCOUNT OF GREENLAND, &c. 


J IESEKE left Copenhagen on the 
19th of April 1806, on board his 
majesty’s Greenland ship the Frihling 
(the Spring), Captain Kettelsen, and 
arrived on the 31st of May, in the colo- 
ny of Friederich’s Haab (Frederick’s 
Hope). He travelled along the whole 
coast, from Cape Favvel (Farewell) to 
the most northern Eisblink (from 60° to 
79°) Vierwohl : lefi Greenland on the 


BY C. L. M. GIESEKE, PROFFSSOR OF MINPRALOGY IN DUBLIN. 


16th of August, 1813, and arrived -on 
the 19th of September at Leith, in Scot- 
land. His winters’ abode in Greenland 
was three winters at Gedt Haab in 65°, 
three winters at Godhave (Good Gar- 
den) on Disko Island,in 70°, and one 
winter at Omenak, in 73°. ‘The max- 
imum of the winter's cold was the freez- 
ing of quicksilver ; that of the summer 
heat 24° of Reaumur. ‘The immense 
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glacier, which traverses the country from 
north to south, cuts it, as may be said, 
in two halves, and, by its astonishing 
clefts and abysses, baffles every attempt 
to cross the country, from the west to 
the east coast. ‘This glacier is in many 
places about 100 fathoms thick, and in 
many parts of the coast, extends, becom- 
ing gradually flatter, down to the sea ; 
by it are formed the marine caverns at 
Ujuraz-soak, Inglorspit, which present 
picturesque views. ‘Thecountry affords 
the botanist only alpine plants, mosses, 
and lichens. No tree rears its head ; 
the dwarf birch, and the arctic willows 
(salix reticulata, myrrhinites sal.) creep 
with difficulty, seeking protection from 
‘he wind and cold between broken frag- 
ments of stone. Only the Greenlander 
can eat the leaves and roots of the rho- 
diola rosea, the knots of the polyzonum 
viviparum, the flowers and leaves of the 
saxifraga oppositifolia. But the Euro- 
pean, when pressed by hunger, eats with 
him the oxalis, the angelica, the coch- 
learia, the vaccinium uliginosum, and the 
vaccinium myrtillus.* The natives, 
bowed down by the severity of the cli- 
mate, do not attain longevity ; 50 years 
is a very great age among them. They 
belong to the Mongul race ; the women 
have, on an average, only three or four 
children ; but they bear with great ease. 
The natives are of a yellowish complex- 
ion, have black, thick, stiff hair ; their 
lips are thick, their eyes jet-black and 
small, but penetrating. Their hands 
and feet are small, and well shaped. 
Their stature seldom exceeds five feet ; 
the women are not perceptibly shorter, 
and as strong, being hardened by labour : 
for they cover boats, build houses, as- 
sist in the fishery near home, and do all 
kinds of work, except such as is more 
remote. Except very long hair (Gieseke 
saw women whose hair was three elis 
{about six feet] long) they have no 
beauty in any respect, not even a good 
shape ; and they lose the freshness of 
youth in their first childbed. 

They always live a8 near as_ possible 
to the strand, because the cold is there 
more moderate, and for the sake of 
catching seals, Except their dogs, they 
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* The original has, for these two last, Rauschbeere, 
and Biaubeere,; we believe they are the biverry, 
or whortieberry, perhaps the cranberry, 
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have no cattle ; these dogs, which serve 
them for horses and beasts of burden, 
live on the refuse of fish, which they find 
on the coast, and often on the alga ma~ 
rina. They are wild and savage, attack 
strangers, are faithful to their masters, 
but ill tempered, and never caressing. 
The sea-shore is throughout rocky and 
full of cliffs ; no proper meadows be- 
tween, but turf moor, a soil covered with 
sour grass, which every where sinks in ; 
but there is moss enough, and on the 
rocks a great quantity of lichens, of va- 
rious and beautiful colours, thick, and 
of luxuriant growth ; thyme and angelica 
fill the solitary plains with perfume. 
The water-falls of the great glacier de- 
scend magnificently into the sea between 
the rocks, clothed with richly coloured 
mosses, 

The inhabitants build their houses al- 
most always in the nooks of rocks, and 
leaning against the rocks. ‘The mica- 
slate (glimmer-schiefer) which is easily 
split into tables, furnishes them with the 
materials ; of thisthey build walls,with al- 
ternate layers of turf,which they line inside 
with moss: theroofis of bushes interwoven 
(as they are entirely destitute of wood, 
and the ships seldom bring any) which 
they cover flat with turf. This miserable 
roof seldom affords shelter, and must be 
frequently renewed. A small square low 
room forms the inside of the dwelling ; 
generally 15 feet square, in which often 
twenty people live day and night! The 
window openings are covered with the 
entrails of seals; a long passage of stone 
and turf, but so narrow and low, that on- 
ly one person can crawl through at a 
time. leads to this den ; before and near 
it. ali the dirt and refuse of the seals is 

iled up, to keep them warmer. ‘The 
beds of the rich consist of moss and seal 
skins; the poor he on the bare ground 
They never makea fire,because they have 
neither roofs nor chimneys; but thei 
train oil lamps serve them for warmth 
and for cookery. ‘The seal’s flesh 
is soon stewed, in pots which hang by 
straps of seal skin. It is very hot in these 
hats or dens, the filthiness of which is 
horrible! 

They are utterly destitute of fore- 
thought; thus, when they have been un- 
commonly successful ia catching fish or 
seals, they do not bury the overplus in 
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thé snow against a time of need ; hence 
they often suffer want in the long win- 
ters. They have no scurvy, though they 
neglect the wholesome cochlearia ; but 
they seldom have salt, and do not like it. 
Their love to their children is bound- 
less! they not only never punish them, 
but patiently suffer themselves to be 
struck by them; the children (and this is 
surely a proof of a good disposition) be- 
come notwithstanding, when they are 
grown up, affectionate and obedient to 
their parents. ‘The men never beat their 
wives, are not jealous, and have no rea- 
son to be so, except when Europeans 
land, whose attentions to their ugly part- 
ners they consideras the greatest honour. 
The Greenlanders cannot live out of 
their own country, and die pining away 
after their icy shores, A fifth part of the 
people, thinly scattered along the coast, 
are still heathens. The Christians, as 
they are called, are not distinguished by 
more refined ideas or morality. Those 
who are not Christians have scarcely a 
glimmering of abstract ideas. They do 
not adore an omnipotent good being, 
but an omnipotent evil being; they 
therefore believe in sorcery, and are ex- 
tremely superstitious. They bend the 
heads of the dead upon the knee, lay 
them between split slates, in a kind of 
square chest, and pile a great quantity of 
stones upon them, that dogs and foxes 
may not devour the corpses. They some- 
times put in the grave some delicacy 
which the deceased was particularly fond 
of when alive; thus Gieseke saw a seal’s 
head laid in the stone chest. They are not 
much acquainted with brandy, but love it 
extravagantly, are easily intoxicated, and 
then beat their wives and children. 
When the sun returns after the long 
night, they bail it with dances and cries 
of joy, and call these days only, the feast. 
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They have no kind of tradition, but in’ 
the long nights compose a kind of stories 
of ghosts, &c. which are always oat 
ten, and succeeded by new ones. ey 
dread and avoid the places where any 
one is buried, The increasing depopula-' 
tion of this coast dates from the time the 
Europeans brought them the small- 
pox and another disease: all cutaneous 
disorders are dangerous in this climate. 
Their greatest delicacies are the eggs of 
the birds of passage and water-fowl ; but 
these cannot be kept, because the birds 
appear in the hot months of May, June, 
and July ; they are also very fond of the 
blue muscle, which the sea throws on 
their shores in great quantities, ‘hey 
pass the long night in a state between. 
dreaming and waking ; they sleep, wake, 
and eat, during this time, without regard 
to time and order. 

As the traveller is a zealous mineral- 
ogist, and pupil of Werner, the world 
may expect a rich harvest of mineralogi- 
cal and geological facts, as well as some. 
meteorological phenomena, and harome- 
trical observations. It is particularly ob- 
servable, that the transitions to the kinds. 
of primitive mountains prevailing here, 
gneiss, &c, are entirely wanting, as also 
that the traveller met with, first between 
the 70th and 77th degrees of north lati- 
tude, immense beds of basalt, piled in. 
prismatic piliars. That species of calca- 
reous rocks which contains petrifactions, 
is wholly wanting, but the calcareous 
rock of the Appenines and Mount Jura, 
is frequent, and the transitions to Carra- 
ra marble are also found. A circum- 
stance which greatly astonished was, that 
the northern lights were frequent between 
60° and 65°; but the nearer Gieseke 
came to the north pole, the more rare 
did they become, and at last disappeared 


entirely. 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


CRITICAL DESCRIPTION AND ANALYTICAL REVIEW OF DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, PAINTED BY 


B. WEST, ESQ. 

AVING on the original opening of 

the Exhibition in which Mr. West’s 
great effort is displayed, delivered our 
OWN Opinions upon that work,* we are 


* See Ath. vol. 2, p, 321. 
2K =Arueneum. Vol. 3. 


BY WILLIAM CAREY. 


absolved from the task of following Mr.’ 
Carey’s Description and Review, the 
former of which is vivid, and the latter 
zealous and enthusiastic. His publica- 


tion indeed eminently proves, that, withe 
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Out contemning the ancient masters,whom 
no man knows better how to estimate, 
the modern or contemporary school has 
not one more ardent advocate than him- 
self. To critical judgment, Mr. C. unites 
a fervour of sentiment and style, which 
imparts much force to his reasoning ; and 
even where we think that his imagination 
has carried him beyond the reality of his 
subject, his language is so powerful, that 
we are almost borne along by the torrent. 

Tnstead of making extracts from his 
publication, which is in the hands of every 
artist and amateur, we are gratified in 
being able to insert a letter which expres- 
ses similar sentiments, and maintains 
similar opinions,under another and newer 
form :— 


Letter to the Academy at Philadel- 
phia ; with a copy of the Critical 
Description of Mr. West’s Paint- 
ing, and one of the Critical De- 
scription of Stothard’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims. 


To Joseph Hopkinson, President, and the Members, of 


the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure of 
transmitting to you a copy of my “ Crit- 
ical Description and Analytical Review 
ef Death on the Pale Horse,” painted 
from the Revelation by Benjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, in Lon- 
don, and Historical Painter to the King. 
In submitting my little volume to your 
notice, I am emboldened by a hope that 
your candid consideration of its good in- 
tention may induce you to overlook its 
defects, and deem it not uaworthy a place 
in the library of your Academy. Long 
esteemed the father of historical painting 
in the British School, the painter, whose 
performance I have ventured to review, 
has.not obtained his reputation without 
a conflict. Homer hada Zoilus, Mi- 
chael Angelo found enemies in Torri- 
giano and Bandinelli ; and from the ap- 
pearance of West’s Death of General 
Wolfe and Regulus, to this grand com- 
position, each of his works in succession 
has roused the attacks of envy and igno- 
rance. But, beside their high moral aim, 
and the striking beauties of his perform- 
ances, lis repeated annual election by 
the chief Brittsh artists to the high office 
‘which he has so long dignified as their 
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head ; the honours paid to him by the 
most celebrated foreign painters and 
sculptors ; the diplomas presented to him 
by the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
the mother of all other schools of art, by 
the Institute of France, the Academies 
of Florence, Bologna, Manheim, Berlin, 
Antwerp, Ghent, America, and by every 
other Academy in the world, have refu- 
ted the invidious criticism of his enemies, 
confirmed the public judgment, and fully 
established his fame. Thus, although I 
have given an independent opinion of 
his performance, I can boldly, reply to 
the cold cavils of anti-contemporanianism, 
and the anonymous publications of ma- 
levolent jealousy, that J am not the cre- 
ator of a new fame, or the promulgator 
of a singular opinion, ‘The meanness, 
which is wounded by the success of the 
painter, may asperse my impartiality ; 
but, believe me Gentlemen, although I 
could be the friend .@:d admirer of a Ra- 
phael, or Lionardo da Vinci, I could not 
be the slave or parasite of either. 

Like your hardy pine lifting its green 
head amidst the Apalachian snows, the 
mind of this Nestor of painting exhibits, 
in the deep winter of his years, the pow- 
ers of his prime. In this last work he 
maintains his distinguished reputation, 
and proves the wide dominion of the 
Fine Arts, when employed to inculcate 
the social duties and sublime truths of 
Religion. Even now, we learn, that the 
people of America crowd your public 
hospital in Philadelphia, to behold his 
painting of Christ healing the Sick, and 
each retires with a lesson of Christian 
charity, and a prouder sense of his 
country, from the view. At the same 
moment, in London, we meet persons 
from all parts of the empire, and foreign - 
ers, the visitors of our capital, assembled 
in the same apartment, to contemplate 
Death upon the Pale Horse, the con- 
summation of his labours and his glory. 

Americans, you point to the tombs of 
his kindred, and claim the honour of his 
birth and genius for the New Worvp. 
But, proud of the English blood, which 
flows in his veins, of his residence for 
more than half a century in our island, 
and the execution of his celebrated pet- 
formances here, Englishmen as justly 
claim him as an enviable honour for the 
country of his adoption, in Tue Oxp- 
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Your professional brethren of a neigh- 
bouring State, in sending across the At- 
lantic for his portrait, by the pencil of 
Lawrence, whose exquisite sense of 
colouring and resemblance, rank him as 
the Titian of the age, have acted affec- 
tionately and wisely. They justly an- 
ticipate a standard of style, exalt their 
own character, and furnish a noble ex- 
citement to emulation. Asa work of 
art, placed on high in their Academy, its 
technical excellence must long continue 
to give lessons of instruction, and, as an 
hcaour conferred upon merit, stimulate 
the generous ardour of the students to the 
same goal, Continue to cherish this es- 
teem for intellectual eminence ; for when 
commerce, wealth, and manufactures, 
with every other basis of social prosper- 
ity, and the dear-bought glones of war 
are lost in oblivion, the works of genius, 
after having fanned the flame of living 
virtue for ages, immortalize the memory 
of nations,in thetomb. Before the reign 
of the Fine Arts, empires rose and 
flourished, disappeared and were forgot- 
ten. Greece and Rome had artists, and 
will jive for ever. 

Happy is he, who either by his public 
or private virtue, his mental vigour, or 
excellence in the arts which humanize 
the manners and embellish life, has the 
good fortune to concentrate the esteem 
and affection of remote nations in his 
Own person. Few indeed enjoy, like 
the American- Englishman and English- 
American West, the rare power of form- 
ing this inestimable bond of attraction 
and union, May Europe and America, 
agreeing in their esteem for this venera- 
ble master, at the same moment hasten 
to forget their points of difference, and 
agree in all that can promote their tnutual 
good, May each, with generous emu- 
lation, vieing in benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, imitate whatever is noble and 
Virtuous in the customs and institutions 
of the other, and avoid their imperfec- 
tions and evils. Receive from the na- 
tions on this side the great deep our 
mechanical inventions, our improvements 
in the sciences, our love for the belles 
letters and polite arts. But guard against 
those dangerous refinements of luxury, 
which subvert domestic happiness, poison 
public morals, aid effect the mere slavery 
of the body by thecorruption of the mind. 


West’s “ Death on the Pale Horse.” 
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Your professional brethren in New 
York have recently elected several emi- 
nent English artists honorary members 
of their Academy. To be thus chosen 
by a body of which Trumbull 1s the 
head, is indeed an honour. America 
may well be proud of the painter whose 

ncil has immortalized the Sortie from 
Gibraltar, and the deaths of Montgomery 
and Warren. In your countrymen, 
Allston and Leslie, you will receive an 
important accession. You confided thera 
to England, young and inexperienced. 
England returns them to you distinguish- 
ed artists, in the highest department of 
painting. In this spirit of generous re- 
ciprocity, may benefits ever be the inter- 
change between the mother country and 
America. I lament what I have lost, in 
not having met with any picture by 
Leslie, for the venerable president, West, 
speaks of him as an historical painter ot 
power, one of his most eminent pupils. 
But I have seen by Axtston, Jacob’s 
Dream, a vision of sublimity and beauty, 
rich in chiaro-scuro, and forms of celes- 
tial grace and elegance ; a piping youth, 
an image of the purest sensibility and 
naked nature, in the shadowy recess of 
a grove; and the prophet Elijah fed by 
Ravens, a figure of mystic inspiration, 
under a sky of deep-toned lustre, ina 
scene of wild and thrilling solemnity. 1 
have also seen by this artist the Arch- 
angel Uriel, an epic conception, breath- 
ing the spiritof Milton, ‘This fine per- 
formance has had the double honour of 
obtaining the prize this year from that 
public spirited body, the British Insti- 
tution, aud of being purchased by their 
deputy president, the Marquis of Staf- 
ford. ‘That nobleman, whose munifi- 
cent patronage of the Fine Arts, has en- 
deared him to all Europe, and ranked 
his name among the Imperial and Royal 
Patrons of ancient and modern times, de- 
signs to place the Urret in his superb 
collection of paintings, selected from the 
works of the most celebrated masters of 
the different schools, But how powerful 
is the love of country, how immutable 
the law of nature! At the moment of 
his triumph, Allston hastens from his 
brilliant prospects here, to the land of his 
fathers. His natural suavity and polish- 
ed acquirements, the noble pride of 
aspiring to fame, without seeking to 
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lower his competitors ; the study of the 
chefs deuvre of art in Italy; the mind 
of a poet, the eye of a colourist, and the 
hand of a draughtsman, set a stamp of 
superior value on this accomplished artist. 
The regret and esteem of indelible re- 
membrances will accompany him to your 
shores: but I hope that our good for- 
tune will, at least, preserve to England 
the three commanding testimonies of his 
genius, which I have herein mentioned, 

I accompany this with a copy of the 
second edition of my Critical Description 
of Stothard’s Procession of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, from Chaucer, of which I 
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entreat. your acceptance. May the 
Academies of America, vieing in 
purity of principle and elevated practice 
with the artists of ancient Greece and 
Rome, by employing the Fine Arts as 
instruments of public morality, diffuse a 
lustre on your rising empire! May your 
country fulfil her bigh career in indis- 
soluble union, tranquillity, and glory. 
These are the sincere wishes of, 
Gentlemen, 
Your respectful Servant, 


Wittiam Carey. 


Mary-la-bonne-street, Piccadilly, 
London, March 20, 1818. 











ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, Ac. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1818. 


MR. URBAN, 


I never pass thro’ any town, that I have not frequent- 
ly traveiled through before, without having my at- 
tention irresistibly attracted by the Signs of the 

Inns ; and indeed, protruding, as they generally do, 
from the houses, and painted in the most faudy 
colours, they seem not only to solicit but to demand 
the observation of the stranger. As examples of this 
staring propensity, I can adduce no less personages 
than Lord High Treasurer Harley and his illustrious 
friend the Dean of St. Patrick, the latter of whom 
informs us that, as they travelled along, they 


“ Would gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs.” 


Now I am glad of this, for I am almost as fond of au- 
thorities as the writers in the time of our “ British 
Solomon” Jaines I.; one of whom, Burton, “Democ- 
ritus Junior,” in his Anatomy of Melancholy, having 
told usthat men naturally lament the death ofa 
dear friend, thinks it prudent to corroborate so dis- 
putable an assertion by quotations from Virgil, Ca- 
tullus, Lucan, Tacitus’, and Ortelius. The late la- 
mented Dr. Ferriar very satisfactorily proves that 
Sterne was indebted for many exquisite passages to 
this hodge-podge of undigested learning and strange 
conceits ; at the same time it must be admitted, that 
the alchemy of Sterne’s genius has converted Bur- 
ton’s lead into gold. But Iam rambling strangely 
from the object I had in view, which was to offer 
some remarks upon those Signs, the origin of which 
is becoming obscure, or which are connected with 
some remarkable event. In so doing, I have very 
little or no claim to originality of information or 
conjecture; but I have myselfderived dmusement in 
the employment, and, since the apparent absurdity 
of many of the devices has excited the wit of several 
authors, and been the subject of many amusing es- 
says (see Tatler, No. 18 and 87; Spectator 28 ; Ad- 
venturer 89 ; Wor!d 45 ; and Mirror 82), you may 
not perhaps reject this attempt “ to chronicle small 
beer.” 

‘To some readers, it is true, I may relate what they 
well knew before, and get only their contemptuous 
* Crambe bis repetita’ for my pains: by others I 
may be censured as having wasted their time and 
mine in detailing impertincxt sillinesses ; but I can 


truly repeat that they have afforded pleasure to my- 
self, and in the hope of communicating like pleasure 
to others, I began this compilation. Besides, let it 
be remembered, that the great and good Dr. Johnson 
has said (and surely no higher authority in morals, 
after the sacred writings, can be adduced), that “ it 
is the duty ofevery man to endeavour that something 
may be added by his industry to the hereditary ag- 
gregate of knowledge. To add much can indeed be 
the lot of few, but to add sometliing, however little . 
every one may hope.” 

HInyYBORO. 


ADAM AND EVE. 

I CONSIDER this not infrequent sign 
to bea vestige of 

* Those shows which once profan’d the sacred page, 
The barb’rous * Mysteries’ of our infant Stage ;” 
in which Adam and Eve ‘were among 
the principal of the “ Dramatis persone.” 
Stow tells us that in 1409 at Clerken- 
well, “The Creation of the World” 
was acted by the Company of Parish 
Clerks before a very large assembly, and 
that the performance occupied eight days, 
In one af the Chester Whitsun plays o- 
riginally acted in 1328, aad repeated, so 
lately as 1600, Adam and Eve appear 
in a state of cowplete nudity ; Eve con- 
verses with the serpent; eats of the for- 
bidden fruit, and gives to Adam ; after 
which they procure coverings of fig- 
leaves. And all this was witnessed with 
composure by a numerous assemblage of 
both sexes! 

Dreadfully gross as these representa- 
tions appear to us, is there not more real 
indelicacy in the female exposure of mo- 
dern days? The true test consists in the 
einotions excited, or intended so to be. 
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There is no immodesty in the nakedness 
of a savage: and among our retined an- 
cestors the only sentiments occesioned 
by these strange spectacles were proba- 
bly those of religion ; but in the ball- 
rooms of the 19th century it is almost ne- 
cessary to be “ more or less than man,” 
to escape with voluptuous imaginations. 
I'he female who thus endeavours to ob- 
tain a husband shoots widely of the 
mark, for eveu the most dissipated would 
Sa 

* Such would I have my mistress, not my wife.” 

““ When dress‘d for the evening, the girls now-a-days 

Scarce an atom of dress on them leave. 


Nor blame them, for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited to Eve ?” 


Almost the only remains of the once 
splendid Abbey of Stratford Langton, 
in Essex, consists of a beautiful arch in 
front of the Adam and Eve public house. 


| ALFRED'S HEAD, 
is the appropriate sign of a principal inn 
at Wantage in Berkshire, where he was 
bora in 840, 
Alfred thine, 

{n whom the splendour of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when govern’d well, 
Combine ; whose hallow’d name the Virtues saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of Kings !” 

Thomsen. 

Tt is not to be expected that I should 
attempt a history, a biography, or evena 
bare enumeration of the name of every 
emient person whose intended simili- 
tude decorates the sign-posts of our pub- 
ic-houses; but some of the most impor- 
tant will be noticed in alphabetical order. 

Atihough not a very frequent sign, 
yet * King Alfred,” or “ Altred’s Head,” 
'S to be met with in large towns, 

ANGEL. 

The frequent occurrence of this figure 
(very often holding a coat of arms in its 
hands) in our autient ecclesiastical and 
domestic edifices, has probably been a 
principal reason of the present prevalence 
of this sign. Thus a large inn at Grant- 
ham in Lincolnshire, took its name from 
such representation cut in stone in front 
of the building which was once a Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars. ‘T’o this 
also may be added that an angel is borne 
a5 a supporter to the arms of very many 
noble families. 


THE ARCHERS. 
The Bow and Arrow. The English 
archers were the best in the world, and 
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their superiority was particularly evinced 
in the glorious fields of Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt. 


Itis good tu have tico strings to your 
bow, is a proverb originating among at- 
chers, who formerly for fear of accidents 
were often thus provided, as appears by 
a law of Charlemagne, issued in the year 
813, which speak of “ arcum cum dua- 
bus cordis.” A ring, in the possesston of 
Sir John Pringle, found upon the field 
of battle at Bannockburn, represents an 
archer with a bow having two strings at- 
tached to it, one of which is drawn up 
with the arrow, while the other remains 
unemployed. And this passagefrom As- 
cham, “ Although he have two strings 
puton atonce,” proves that the practice 
existed in his time, temp. Eliz. 

A fool's bolt is soon shot, a proverb 
quoted by the Duke of Orleans in Shak- 
speare’s Henry V. is derived from a 
short thick arrow called a bird-bolt, 
without a point and spreading so much 
as to leave a flat surface of the breadth of 
a shilling. x 

The bird-bolt shot from a cross-bow, 
was an inferior kind of archery used by 
fools, who for obvious reasons were not 
permitted to shoot with pointed arrows. 


We use the word Butt, the place on 
which the mark to be shot at is fixed, 
metaphorically, to express a silly, pas- 
sive character, on whom any Ove may 
with impunity exercise his wit. 

Iu Shakspeare’s “ Much ado about 
nothing,” Benedick says of Beatrice “ her 
affections have their full bent.” This too 
is a metaphor derived from archery ; the 
bow has its bent when it is drawn as tar 
as it can be. 


Yeoman, tho’ derived by Junius from 
Geman (Frisick)a villager, is by many de- 
duced from the empioyment of that class 
of men in war as archers, whose bows 
were made of yew; in like manner as 
the title of esquire is derived from the 
French ecu, a shield, which it was his 
office to bear before the knight. 

Several motives have been assigned 
for the planting of the yew trees whicls 
we so commonly find in church-yards. 
Steevens says, ‘“ From some of the an- 
tient Statutes it appears that every En- 
glishman, while archery was practised, 
was abliged to keep in his house either a 
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bow of yew or some other wood. © It 
would seem therefore that yews were not 
only planted in churchyards to defend the 
churches from the wind, but on account 
of their use in making bows; while, by 
the benefit of being secured in enclosed 
places, their poisonous quality was pre- 
vented from doing mischiet to the cattle.” 
So also Dr. 'Trusler says, thatin the year 
1482 yew trees were encouraged in 
church-yards (as being fenced from the 
cattle) for the making of bows. But Mr. 
Brand asks, ‘ Are not al! plantation 
grounds fenced from cattle?” and adds, 
‘“‘ How much more probable the conjec- 
ture of Dr. Browne, that the planting of 
yew trees in church-yards seems to de- 
rive its origin from ancient funeral rites, 
in which from its perpetual verdure it was 
used as an emblem of the resurrection.” 

Although in this article | have already 
run a long way out of bounds, yet Iam 
disposed to play the truant still more, and 
I do not think your Readers wiil be dis- 
pleased if they havenot before seen ‘* The 
Archers’ Song,” which was related to 
me by alady since dead, and which I 
have never met with in print. 
“ Bright Phebus! thou patron of poets below, 

Assist me of Archers to sing ; 
For you we esteem as the god of the dow, 
As well as the pod of the string, 
My old buck. 


The fashion of shooting ‘twas you who-began. 
_.When you shot forth your beams from the skies. 
he sly urchin Cupid first follow’d the pian, 
And the Goddesses shot with their eyes, 
The bright girls. 
Diana, who slaughter’d the brutes with her darts, 
_Shot only one lover or so ; 
For Venus excell’c her in shooting at hearts, 
_ And had aiways more strings to her bow, 
A sly jade. 
On beautiful Iris Apo!lo bestow’d 
A bow of most wondertul hue : 
It soon grew her h06b7-horse, and as she rode 
On it, like an arrow she flew, 
Gaudy dame. 
Toearth came theart of the Archers at last, 
And was follow’d with eager pursuit ; 
But the Sons of Apollo all others surpass ; 
With such very long bows do they shovi, 
Lying dogs. 
Ulysses, the hero of Greece, long ago 
In courage and strength did exce!, 
So he Jeft in his house an inflevible bow, 
Anda far more infexible delle, 
Lucky rogue. 
The Parthians were bowmen of old, and their pride 
Lay in shooting and scampering too ; 
But Britons thought better the sport to divide, 
So they shot, and their encmies fiew, 
The brave boys. 
Then a health tu the brave British bowmen be 
May their courage ne’ersitin the dark; [crown'd; 
May their strings be all rood, and their bows be all 
And their arrows fly true to the mark! fsound, 
British boys.” { 


THE BAG OF NAILS 
Was, and perhaps still is, the name of 
an inn at Obelvea: which may be 


The Archers— Bag of Nails— Bear and ragged Staff. 
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noticed as the ne plus ultra of ludicrous 
corruption, having originally been a 
groupe of Bacchanals. 

BEAR. BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF. 

A very great proportion of our signs 
exhibit the arms of some popular charac- 
ter, or family of distinction residing iu 
the neighbourhood. At present the 
whole coat is most commonly displayed ; 
but formerly, and even now in several 
instances, the inn-keeper was contented 
with the crest, asupporter, or a conspicu- 


ous bearing. 
“Old Nevii's crest, 


The Rampant Bear chain’d to the Ragged Staff,” 

still frequent, we may conjecture to have 
been, once, avery popular sign, as it 
was borne by that ‘“centre-shaking 
thunder-clap of war,” that ‘ proud 
setter-up and puller-down of Kings,” 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who 
was siain at the battle of Barnet in 1471. 

Bear baiting was a favourite amuse- 
ment of our ancestors. Sir Thomas 
Pope entertained Queen Mary and the 
Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield with a 
grand exhibition of ‘ bear-baiting, with 
which their Highnesses were right well 
content.” Bear-baiting was part of the 
amusement of Elizabeth, among “the 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle.” 
Rowland White, speaking of the Queen, 
then in her 67th year, says, “ Her 
Majesty is very well.. This day she 
appoints a Frenchman to do feats upon 
a rope in the Conduit-court. ‘To-morrow 
she has commanded the bears, the bull 
and the ape, to be bayted in the tilt-yrrd. 
Upon Wednesday she will have solemne 
dawacing.” . 

The offce of Chief Master of the 
Bears was held under the Crown with 
a salary of 16d: per diem. Whenever 
the King chose to entertain himself or 
his visitors with this sport, it was the 
duty ofthe Master to provide bears and 
dogs, and to superintend the baiting; 
and he was invested with unlimited 
authority to issue commissions and to 
send his officers into everycounty in 
England, who were empowered to SeC1Ze 
and take away any bears, bulls, or dogs, 
that they thought meet for bis Majesty’s 
service. 

The latest record by which this diver- 
sion was publicly authorised, is a grant 
to Sir Sanders Duncombe, Oct.11, 1661. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


BY MR.T. HOGG, THE “ ETTRICK SHEPHERD,” AUTHOR @F THE QUEEN'S WAKE, &c. 


From the London Sporting Magazine, May 13818. 


—— RE is no species of animals so 
varied in their natures and propen- 
sities as the shepherd’s dog, agéithese 
propensities are preserved inviolate in 
the same breed from generation to gener- 
ation.—One kind will manage sheep 
about hand, about a bught, shedding, or 
fold, almost naturally ; and those that 
excel most in this kind of service, are 
always the least tractable at a distance ; 
others will gather sheep from the hills, 
or turn them this way and that way as 
they are commanded, as far as they can 
hear their master’s voice, or note the 
signals made by his hand, and yet can 
never be taught to command sheep close 
around him. Some excel again ina 
kind of social intercourse. ‘They under- 
stand all that is said to them, or of them, 
inthe family; and often a good deal 
that is said of sheep, and of other dogs, 
their comrades, One kind will bite the 
legs of cattle, and no species of correc- 
tion or disapprobation will restrain them, 
or ever make tlem give it up; another 
kind bays at the heads of cattle, and 
neither precept nor example will ever 
induce them to attack a beast behind, or 
bite its legs. 

My uncle Hoy’s kind were held in 
estimation over the whole country for 
their docility in gathering sheep at a 
distance, but they were never very good 
at commanding sheep about hand. Often 
have I stood with astonishment at seeing 
him standing on the top of one hill, and 
the Tub, as he called av excellent snow- 
white bitch that he had, gathering all the 
sheep from another with great care and 
caution, IT once saw her gathering the 
head ofa hope, or glen, quite out of her 
Master's sight, while all that she heard of 
him was now and then the echo of his 
voice or whistle from another hill, yet, 
from the direction of that echo, she 
gathered the sheep with perfect acuteness 
and punctuality. 

[have often heard him tell another 
anecdote of Nimble ; that one drifty day 
in the seventy-four, after gathering the 
ewes of Chapel-hope, he found that he 


wanted aboutan hundred of them. He 
again betook him to the heights, and 
sought for them the whole day without 
being able to find them, and began to 
suspect that they were covered over wiih 
snow in some ravine. Towards the 
evening it cleared up a little, and as a 
last resource, he sent away Nimbie. 
She had found the scent of them on the 
hill while her master was looking for 


‘them ; but not having received orders to 


bring them, she had not the means of 
communicating the knowledge she pos- 
sessed. But as soon as John gave her 
the gathering word, she went away, he 
said, like an arrow out .of a bow, and ia 
less than five minutes he beheld her at 
about a mile’s distance, bringing them 
round a hill, called The Middie, cocking 
her tail behind them, and apparentiy 
very happy at having got the oppor- 
tunity of terminating her master’s dis~ 
quietude with so much ease. 

I once witnessed another very singular 
feat performed hy a dog belonging to 
John Graham, late tenant in Ashiesteel. 
A neighbour came to his house after it 
was dark, and told him that he had lost 
a sheep on his farm, and that if he (Gra- 
ham) did not secure her in the morning 
early, she would be lost, as he had 
brought herfar. Jobn said, he could 
not possibly get to the hill next morning, 
but if he would take him to the very 
spot where he lost the sheep, perhaps his 
dog Chieftain would find ber that night. 
On that they went away with all expe- 
dition, lest the traces of the feet should 
cool; and I, then a boy, being in the 
house, went with them. The night was 
pitch dark, which had been the cause of 
the man losing his ewe; and at length 
he pointed ont a place to John, by the 
side of the water, where he had lost her. 
“Chiefiain, fetch that,” said John, - 
“ bring her back, sir.” The dog jumped 
around and around, and reared himself 
upon end, but not being able to see 
any thing, evidently misapprehended his 
master ; on which John fell a cursing 
and swearing at the dog, calling him a 
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great many blackguard names. He at 
last told the man, that he must point out 
the very track that the sheep went, other- 
wise he had no chance of recovering it. 
The man led him toa gray stone, and 
said, he wassure she took the brae within 
a yard of that. “Chieftain, come 
hither to my foot, you great numb’d 
whelp,” said John. Chieftain came. 
John pointed with his finger to the 
ground, ‘Fetch that, I say, sir, you 
stupid idiot-——bring that back, away.” 
The dog scented slowly about oa the 
ground for some seconds, but soon be- 
gan to mend his pace, and vanished in 
the darkness. “ Bring her back, away, 
you great calf,” vociferated John, with 
4 voice of exultation, as the dog broke to 
the hill; and as these good dogs perform 
their work in perfect silence, we neither 
saw nor heard any more for a long time. 
I think, if I remeinber right, we waited 
there about half an hour; during which 
time, all the conversation was about the 
smail chance that the dog had to find the 
ewe, for it was agreed on all hands, that 
she must long ago have mixed with the 
rest of the sheep on the farm. How that 
was, no man will ever be able to decide. 
John, however, still persisted in waiting 
until his dog came back, either with the 
ewe or without her; and at last the 
trusty animal brought the individual lost 
sheep to our very feet, which the maa 
took on his back, and went on his way 
rejoicing. I remember the dog was 
very warm, and hanging out his tongue 
—John called him all the ill names he 
could invent, which the other seemed to 
take in very good part. Such language 
seemed to be John’s flattery to his dog. 
For my part, I went home fancying I 
had seen a miracle, little weeting that it 
was nothing to what I myself was to ex- 
perience in the course of my pastoral life, 
from the sagacity of that faithful animal 
the shepherd’s dog. 

My dog was always my companion. 
J conversed with him the whole day—I 
shared evety meal with him, and my 


plaid in the time of a shower ; the con- 


sequence was, that I generally had the 
best dogs in all the country. The first 
remarkable one that I had was named 
Sirrah, he was beyond all comparison 
the best dog I ever saw. He was ofa 
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flattery, and refused to be carressed ; but 
his attention to his master’s commands | 
and interests never will again be equalled — 
by any of the canine race. The first 
time that I saw him, a drover was lead- 
ing him in arope ; he was hungry, aod 
lean, and far from being a _ beautiful cur, 
for he was all over black, and had a grim 
face striped with dark brown. ‘The man 
had bought him of a boy for three shill- 
ings, somewhere on the Border, and 
doubtless had used him very ill on his 
journey. I thought I discovered a sort 
of sullen intelligence in his face, notwith- 
standing his dejected and forlorn situa- 
tion, so [ gave the drover a guinea for 
him, .and appropriated the captive to 
myself. I believe there never was a 
guinea so well laid out; at least, I am 
satisfied that I never laid out one to so 
good purpose. He was scarcely then a 
year old, and knew so little of herding, 
that he had never turned sheep in_ his 
life; but as soon as he discovered that it 
was his duty to do so, and that it obliged 
me, I can never forget with what anxiety 
and eagerness he learnt his different evo- 
lutions. He would try every way 
deliberately, till he found out what I 
wanted him to do; and when once I 
made him to understand a direction, he 
never forgot or mistook it again. Well 
as I knew him, he very often astonished 
me, for when hard pressed in accom- 
plishing the task that he was put to, he 
had expedients of the moment that be- 
spoke a great share of the reasoning 
faculty. Were [ to relate all his exploits, 
it would require a volume ; I shal! only 
mention one or two, to prove to you what 
kind of an animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the 
same farm, where I had always about 
700 lambs put under my charge at 
weaning time. As they were of the 
short, or black-faced breed, the breaking 
of them was a very ticklish and difficult 
task. I was obliged to watch them night 
and day for the first four days, during 
which time I had always a person to 
assist me. It happened one year, that 
just about midnight the lambs broke and 
came up the moor upon us, making a 
noise with their running louder thao 
thunder. We got up, and waved our 
plaids, and shouted, in hopes to turn 
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for in a moment they were all round us, 
and by our exertions we cut them into 
three divisions ; one of these run north, 
another south, and those that came up 
between us straight up the moor to the 
westward. I called out, “Sirrah, my 
man, they’re a’ away ;” the word, of all 
others, that set him most upon the alert, 
but owing to the darkness of the night, 
and blackness of the moor, I never saw 
him atall. As the division of the lambs 
that ran southward were going straight 
towards the fold, where they had been 
that day taken from their dams, I was 
afraid they would go there, and again 
mix with them; so I’ threw off part of 
my clothes, and pursued them, and by 
great persoual exertion, and the help of 
another old dog that I had besideSirrah, 
I turned them, but in a few minutes 
afterward lost them altogether.” I ran 
here and there, not knowing what to do, 
but always, at intervals, gave a loud 
whistle to Sirrah, to. let him know that I 
was depending on him, By that whis- 
tling, the lad who was assisting found 
me out, but he likewise had lost all traces 
of the lambs whatsoever. J asked if he 
had never seer Sirrah? He said, he had 
not; but that after I left him, a wing of 
the lambs had come round him with a 
swirl, and that he supposed Sirrah had 
then given them a turn, though he could 
not see him tor the darkness. We both 
concluded, that whatever way the lambs 
ran at first, they would finally land at 
the fold where they left their mothers, 
and without delay we bent our course 
towards that; but when we came there, 
we found nothing of them, nor was there 
any kind of bleating to be heard, and 
discovered with vexation that we had 
come ona wrong track, 

My companion then bent his course 
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towards the farm of Glen on the north, 
and I ran away westward for. several 
miles, along the wild track where the 
lambs had grazed while following their 
dams, We met after it was day, far up 
in a place called the Black Cleuch, but 
neither of us had been able to discover 
our lambs, or any traces of them. It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance that 
had ever occurred inthe annals of the 
pastoral life! We had nothing for it but 
to return to our master, and inform him 
that we had lost his whole flock of lambs 
to him, and knew not what was become 
of one of them. 

On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom 
of a deepravine, called the Flesh Cleuch, 
and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking all around for 
some relief, but still standing true to his 
charge. The sun was then up; and 
when we first came in view of them, we 
concluded that it was one of the divisions 
of the lambs, which Sirrah had been 
unable to manage until he came to that 
commanding situation, for it was about a 
mile and a half distant from the place 
where they first broke and scattered. But 
what was out astonishment, when we 
discovered by degrees that not one jamb 
of the whole flock was wanting! How 
he had got all the divisions collected in 
the dark is beyond my comprehension, 
The charge was left entirely to himself 
from midnight until the rising of the 
sun; and if all the shepherds in the 
Forest had been there to have assisted 
him, they couid not have effected it with 
greater propriety. Allthat I can say 
farther is, that [ never felt so grateful to 
any creature below the sun as I did to 
my honest Sirrah that moraing. 








ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. 


From the Earopean Magazine, April 1818, 


STR, 
SEND you the following original a- 
-necdotes of the celebrated Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, which I believe have never 
before met the public eye. You have 
thein, Sir, as recounted to me by author- 
ities of unexceptionable veracity. If re- 
quisite, these authorities can be referred 


to ; forl am perfectly aware that nothing 
2L  Araeveom, Vol. 3. 


ought to be fathered upon the fame of 
Johnson which is not sufficiently authen- 
ticated to bear the test of enquiry. 


Cam, Sir, 
F. I. 8S. 


Your obedient servant, 
Durine the Doctor's tour of the He 
brides, he paid a_visit to the worthy min- 
ister of Sky, the Rev. Dr. Macqueen. 
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This good man and excellent pastor invi- 
ted several of his friends to meet the En- 
glish lexicographer ; and it may naturally 
be supposed, that the ardent love of lite- 
rature which peculiarly marks the charac- 
ter of the Scotch, induced all that were 
invited toattend. The Doctor had been 
remarkably communicative at the hospi- 
table board of his reverend host; and 
from the vein which he appeared to be in, 
a rich treat seemed to be in reserve for the 
company that were assembled inthe draw~ 
ing-room, anxious to catch the sax aleg ova 
of the great man—The disappointment, 
therefore, must have been very grievous 
to them, at finding that the Doctor pre- 
served an inflexible, and to them an in- 
tolerable, silence ; atlength, Mrs. Mac- 
queen addressed him in the general phra- 
seology of the tea-table, “ Dr. Johnson, 
shall I give you any more tea; you have 
had twelve cups already.”—To any one 
who knew the Doctor’s appetite for tea, 
and had observed the avidity with which 
he swallowed cup after cup, this question 
of the lady’s will not appear at all extra- 
Ordinary ; it must also be recollected, that 
at that time tea-cups were of much less 
capacity than they are at present.— The 
reply was made in all the sonorous sen- 
tentiousness of Johnson, * Yes, Madam, 
I will have twelve more, to punish you 
for asking the question.” —The astonish- 
ment of the company may easily be con- 
ceived, when their expectations, which 
were raised to the highest pitch, were 
thus met by a speech that might well 
have been considered, ina party much 
less civilized and intelligent than that 
which heard it, as savouring more of un- 
courteous self-reference than of brilliant 
repartee—but it shewed the mind of the 
man as distinetly as any elaborate argu- 
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ment that he could have taken up, for 
the display of his intellectual powers. 

The Doctor, on his return from this 
tour stopped afew days at one of the 
Scotch universities, It happened, that in 
an evening party formed on purpose to 
meet him at the house of one cf the pro- 
fessors, a young North Briton, lately re- 
turned from America, took upon him to 
monopolize the conversation rather longer 
than the Doctor’s patience was disposed 
to allow,more especially as the subject 
conveyed a very energetic description of 
the advantages enjoyed by our transat- 
lantic brethren above those which the in- 
habitants of Great Britain could boast of. 
The author of * Taxation no ‘T'yranny” 
could not endure this indirect reflection 
upoa his Tory principles, and abruptly 
interrupted the young traveller with one 
of his thunder-clap interrogatories— 
“ Pray, Sir, are we to accept your ac- 
count as a relation of positive fact, or on- 
ly as the vision of a rebellious hope ?— 
You think, perhaps, that you have said e- 
nough to amuse us, but I think, young 
man, that you have said a great deal too 
much, which no one will thank you for, 
and every body who thiaks correctly will 
despise, either as an evidence of an imbe- 
cile judgment or of an evil beart,”— 
The traveller, manifestly much offended 
at this speech, instantly withdrew from 
thecompany. Mrs. Piozzi took occa- 
sion to expostulate with the Doctor upon 
the cruel severity of bis attack.—* Mad. 
am,” saidthe Doctor, cutting her gentle 
rebuke short, “* he that has not genius e- 
nough to give dignity to fiction, or judg- 
ment enough to preserve the probabiiity 
of truth, deserves to be reproved for those 
defects by which the treachery of his 
vanity deceives him.” 





THE FASTING WOMAN OF DISONGIN. 


From the New Monthiy Magazine. 


dee celebrated importance of the 

Tutbury fasting woman must yet be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
By ourselves, the assertion of Ann Moore 
and her accomplices in the iniquitous de- 
ception were never, for a moment, cred- 
ited. Not only did the system of petty 
though obvious artifice which she bourly 
practised appear utterly inconsistent with 


the open and unsuspicious deportment 


naturally resulting from consciousness of 


integrity, but we never could persuade 
ourselves that the external signs of health 
and vigour, which she exhibited, would 
be long sustained during a perfect sus- 
pension of the process of nutrition 
The possibility that this process might 
be well nigh subverted in the animal 
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economy, when suffering from disease, 
without extinction of the vital principle, 
we need not attempt to deny. There 
is nothing in the notion at all repugnant 
to reason or experience. Indeed, the 
history Of medicine presents several facts 
of this kind, so cautiously observed and 
recorded, and sustained by such an 
overwhelming weight of evidence, that 
no honest and enlightened mind can 
hesitate to admit them. But what is 
the state of existence, if existence it can 
be termed, which the wretched victims 
of prolonged abstinence have common- 
ly displayed ? They can scarcely be 
said to have lived ; they have rather veg- 
etated amid the total destraction of sen- 
sation and of thought, of all the attri- 
butes and propensities which once dis- 
tinguished them from the plant, and the 
death-like torpor of the organs by which 
they were before connected with the ex- 
ternal world. Of this dreary condition, 
however, the following account* will 
afford a more striking and expressive 
portrait than any language of our’s can 
supply. It was transmitted by M. de 
Varennes, mayor of Coulomiers, to Pro- 
fessor Chaussier; and by the latter com- 
municated to the Society of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris. We see no rea- 
son to doubt its authenticity. 

While residing at Aire, in 1783, M. 
de Varennes heard of a woman, named 
Marie-Joseph Dahl, a native of the 
neighbouring village of Disongin, who, 
for several years, had taken no solid ali- 
ment. Incited by this extraordinary 
rumour he repaired to the spot, and 
found the wretched woman, then aged 
41, stretched, or rather squatted, on a 
bed of straw. The trunk was inclined 
forward, the limbs much bent, and the 
head supported on one of the knees. A 
large and coarse napkin, spread upon the 
straw, served her for a sheet, and a sec- 
ond fora coverlet: she had no other 
clothing. The skin was whitish—the 
emaciation extreme. For ten years the 
poor creature was reported to have been 
10 this immovable condition, completely 
destitute of sensation and consciousness ; 








* Sur une fille qui a ete pres de onze ans sans 


prendre aucun aliment solide, &e, Gazette dé Sante, 
Mars, 1817, 


The Fasting Woman of Disongin. 





and to have taken, during the whole 
time, no nutriment except water slightly 
sweetened with honey, and there called 
petit-lait. Never had she once, in those 
ten years, of herself altered her position, 
nor exhibited any sign of life, except an 
almost imperceptible respiration, and an 
occasional motion of deglutition. In 
any attempt to separate the arms from 
the body, or one knee from the other, 
the same resistance was experienced as 
is met with in separating a branch near 
its origin from the trunk of a tree. ‘The 
permanence of this state was attested by 
some respectable persons of the place, 
particularly by the curate, a very intelli- 
gent man. M. de Varennes visited the 
woman three times, at intervals of three 
days, without remarking any change in 
her condition ; which appears, to have 
been the effect of excessive labour and 
disappointed love. She had formerly 
been the servant of a farmer, between 
whose son. and herself an attachment 
subsisted. ‘The father was averse to the 
connexion ; but one day, in harvest- 
time, pointing toa field of wheat, he 
jocosely told Marie, that if, within three 
days, she could cut the whole without 
assistance, he would no longer oppose 
his son’s inclination. ‘The poor girl fell 
instantly to work ; laboured night and 
day, and at last fell into the melancholy 
state which has been here described. 

At the period of M. de Varennes’ vis- 
its, two spoonfuls only of petit-luit were 
given to the woman night and morning ; 
and part of this was spilt. In the event 
of its being neglected she never evinced 
any sign of want. Aslight flushing of 
the face was remarked in a few minutes 
after this beverage had been swal- 
lowed. As the jaws were closely 
locked, three teeth had been driven out 
to facilitate the introduction of liquids, 
and, during this operation, and the re- 
peated employment of blisters and cup- 
ping-glasses, poor Marie never exhibited 
the slightest sensibility. She died in 
1784, one year after M. de Varennes’ 
visit, in which he had been accompanied 
by M. Gilet, surgeon of the regiment, 
and eleven from the commencement of 
the afflicting malady. 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. ROSALIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


RAMBLES IN sciLy, &c. 

Palermo, June 5, 1816. 
ae I MUST now proceed to de- 
scribe a scene more beautiful 
perhaps than any I ever witnessed, with 
the exception of the evening that we 
spent on Vesuvius. After dinner, 
which was quite in the English fa- 
shion, we walked to Monte Pele- 
grino. ‘The weather was hot but not op- 
pressive. After turning through several 
streets, we arrived at the Porta St. Geor- 
gio, which commands a noble view of the 
sea, the gardens of Palermo and Monte 
Pelegrino, On this road, we have, this 
5th day of June, seen corn cut down, 

ripe pears, and over-ripe cherries. We 
observed the same cactus, or Indian fig, 
which our ladies keep for ornament in 
flower-pots, rising like a wood high 
above the walls of the gardens, full of 
flower and young fruit. Some of these 
curious trees were from 12 to 15 feet in 
height and their stems two feet thick. 
Breathing the perfumes wafted from the 
orange-groves around us, we pursued our 
course to Monte Pelegrino, called by the 
ancients Eretus, where Hamilcar Barcas, 
the father of Hannibal, maintained a con- 
test of nearly three years with the Romans. 
From the most fertile and delicious plain 
that imagination can conceive, studded 


with cheerful habitations, at the bottom 


of the charming gulf, the azure waters of 
which lead the eye to the mountains that 
lose themselves in the distance, we ascend- 
ed the barren, dreary, desolate acclivity 
of Monte Pelegrino, whose grey, rugged 
rocks seem to touch theskies. With 
great labour and expense, a zigzag road 
has here been formed upon many hun- 
dred arches, to the place of pilgrimage. 
The higher we climbed, the more awful 
this bare and cheerless desert appeared, 
and the more lovely the subjacent val- 
ley. Several ecclesiastics with ladies 
attheir arms and others with guns at 
their backs were no new sight to us, 
Our principal object was the chapel, 
which, after a fatiguing ascent we at 
length reached, and were rewarded for 
our pains by the most enchanting pros- 


pect of the city and valley of Palermo 
and the boundless blue expanse. ‘The 
chapel of St. Rosalia groups very pictur- 
esquely with the rocks among which it 
stands, and displays the precise character 
of many other places of resort for pilgrims, 
which the clergy seem fond of founding 
in desolate regions. Accustomed at 
Rome and Naples to find at such places 
nothing but mere daubs of pictures, 
though possessing indeed the power of 
working miracles, we contented ourselves 
with viewing the exterior of the chapel, 
of which we took a drawing, and with 
listening to the history of St. Rosalia, 
who in the time of the Saracens, render- 
ed highly important services to the 
people of Palermo. We watched the 
sun sinking behind the mountains into 
the sea; and just before we started 
again we desired the keeper of the 
chapel to shew us the grotto of St. Ro- 
salia, of which I had lately read in a 
periodical work at Rome, what I con- 
sidered a highly exaggerated description, 

He conducted us through a small 
ante-room into the sacristy, and with a 
solemnity at which we could not help 
smiling, took the key out of a brown po- 
lished chest. We entered a dark apart- 
ment, and on turning round, and looking 
through an ancient Gothie arch adorned 
with slender pillars and figures, beheld 
a scene which in the first moment of 
surprise deprived us of speech and mo- 
tion. Overpowered with awe, | knew 
not, except by the respiration of my 
companions, that I was not alone. 
Whether it was the magic of the illusion, 
or the ‘dim religious light” shed by de- 
parting day, or whether it was because 
we had expected no such thing, I cannot 
tell—but so much is certain, that neither 
myself nor any of those who were with 
me can remember to have ever experi- 
enced so powerful animpression. We 
stood before the gloomy entrance ; the 
evening-red of the reflected sky fell 
upen the damp green rock, that formed 
a natural grotto, the farthest extremity 
of which was enveloped in total ob- 
scurity. One single lamp threw a feeble 
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gleam upon the rugged sides of this ca- 
vern, once the abode of the lovely Rosa- 
ligg and displayed in “darkness visible,” 
the\delicate effigy of the saint. It is of 
marble and covered with a light golden 
drapery : Genii stand around in the atti- 
tude of prayer. A large silver grating, 
which is again surrounded by another of 
iron prevent it from being conveniently 
viewed, ‘The saint is represented of the 
natural size, in a half-recumbent posture, 
supported by her right arm, her face 
turned towards heaven and her left hand 
gently resting on her breast. What 
master produced this exquisite perform- 
ance J have not yet been able to learn. 
We gazed in mute astonishment at the 
figure on which heaven seems to have 
bestowed all the charins of celestial 
sweetness and exalted piety. It resem- 
bled an angel transformed into marble— 
or rather the work of Pygmalion at the 
moment of receiving animation—it seems 
to move, while the half-open breathing 
mouth expresses a longing alter that 
blessed Eden upon which the eye is 
wishfully fixed. We had been seated 
a considerable time before it in pensive 
contemplation, when the keeper remind- 
ed us that the moon was already shining 
and that we had a walk of an hour and 
a half to our quarters. We silently de- 
scended the mountain, which often ex- 
hibited singular appearances in the 
flickering moon-light; and it was not 
till we reached its foot, that a fine echo, 
which at first responded only to our 
footsteps, broke our silence. G. him- 
selfwho is an obstinate infidel and has 
no taste for such scenes, could not the 
whole evening get the better of the im- 
pression which this had made upon him. 
June 6. 
: We went this morning to the Fora, a 
kind of pleasure-garden, which is situa- 
ted near the harbour and commands fine 
views, The trees and plants are as 
fresh and as perfect here notwithstand- 
ing the intense heat, as they are to be 
seen any where, especially the elms and 
the tall silver poplars: and the southern 
plants are here found perhaps in their 
greatest beauty. You walk through 
umbrageous alleys of orange-trees where 
blossony and fruit delight the senses at 
One aud the same time; shady bowers 
are adorned with fig-trees, festoons of 
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vines and pepper-trees (but not the same 
kind that yields the spice ;) and the 
St. John’s bread-tree, which is here indi- 
genous displays beautiful forms and co- 
lours. 

As you look down the alleys you have 
sometimes views of the sea, at others’ of 
the lofty blue mountains above you. 
The garden is adorned with a tasteful 
building devoted to botany, and several 
smali tempies; anda bath with a cir 
cular public-room, enticed us from the 
arms of Flora into those of ‘Neptune. 

The inhabitants of Palermo, like all 
those of. southern countries, are fond of 
dress and parade; and are particularly 
profuse in magnificent equipages. 

The beauty of the evening was height- 
ened by a serenade of wind instruments 
before the house, which drewa great con- 
course of the inhabitants into the Piazza. 
The men wear large cloaks in which 
they wrap themselves at night; but the 
younger females are dressed in white, 
with long veils which reach below the 
knees. It was anovel scene forus to 
be thus carried back, as it were, all at 
once into ancient times. The gravity 
of the male attire was heightened by the 
moon-light, while the white flowing dra- 
pery of the females gives them the a)- 
pearance of aérial figures. The one 
likened them to the Nymphs, the other 
tothe Vestals of the Greeks; but we 
agreed on one point, that we knew not 
whether they belonged to the number of 
those who preserve the sacred fire, or of 
those who extinguished it—for the latter 
no doubt abound at Palermo, as well as 
in the rest of Italy. 

At Palermo the spectator is agreeably 
surprised by buildings in the eastern 
style, some of which are decorated with 
great taste. Here too you meet with 
the same kind of small houses of two 
stories, having court-yards surrounded 
with colonnades, as at Pompeji. 

Before the Porta real we bad a highly 
picturesque view of the city. A Turkish 
villa close to the road that leads to 
Monte Reale is constructed with great 
care and neatness. ‘The genuive Sicilian 
taste in architecture approaches very 
near to the Turkish; and in many places 
you may fancy yourself transported to 
Cairo or Alexandria. In our way to 
Monte reale, after passing the gate, we 
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ptoceeded for about half an hour though 
the suburbs, between luxuriant gardens 
crowned with trees, in which the oranges, 
which are here of excellent flavour, ap- 
peared like balls of fire enveloped in the 
dark green foliage. Where thie buildings 
cease, the road is bordered with fiue 
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large silver poplars, Aloes of extrdor- 
dinary height and beauty hedge in the 
fertile land, and with their stately stems 
from 12 to 18 feet high, adorned with 
yellow fiowers, guard the rich fields, 
which have much more of the appearance 
of gardens, 


—- 





———— 
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FROM TRE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS 


OF AUSTRIA. 


From the New Monthly 


HE cathedral of Litchfield, where 
we arrived on the 9th of Nov. 1815, 
is built in the most ancient style : in this 
cathedral there is a monument of the cel- 
ebrated Garrick. From Litchfield the 
road lies along the side of the great canal, 
through a beautiful valley. ‘This canal 
crosses the river Trent, over which it is 
conducted by means of a brick bridge(or 
aqneduct) supported by twelve archies. 
At Derby we halted: the town lies 
upon the river Derwent at the foot of the 
mountains which form the north side of 
the county of Derby, aud all of which 
contain mines, Of the five churches in 
this town, that of All Saints is admired 
on account of its steeple, which was 
bailt in the reign of Heary VIII. and, as 
we were informed, is 178 feet in height. 
We examined a silk mill which is remark~ 
able as being the first that was ever erec- 
ted in England. John Lombe, the per- 
son who erected it, had travelled to [taly 
for the purpose of procuring drawings and 
models of the very ingenious and compli- 
cated machines which are employed in 
that country. Io the year 1716 he ob- 
tained a patent for fourteen years. This 
mill furnishes 3 or 4 cwt. of spun silk per 
week, and employs between 200 and 
300 workmen. 


In Derby there are many warehouses: 


of the beautiful vases, candlesticks,lamps, 
&e. which are made of spar ; a white 
caleareous stone, which is tound about 
three miles from Derby, is used for simi- 
lat purposes. Brown's warehouse for 
these articles appeared to us the most 
complete. ‘The utensils and ornaments 
of dark blae spar were particularly beau- 
tiful. Sonre were shewn to us, consist- 
ing of a single piece, and which are fifteen 
inches in height and nine or ten in diam- 
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eter. The most beautiful pieces, of a 
dark blue, inclining to violet, are not 
quite of their natural colour, but are 
changed by the operation of heat. After 
the spar is sawed, the vessels ure turned 
upon the lathe, with steel tools. <A 
steam-engine sets in motion four large 
sawing machines, as well as the various 
turning lathes, 

The iron foundry produces founder’s 
work of every kind. Steam engines are 
also manufactured here, the action of 
each of which is calculated to produce 
the effect of the labour of the number of 
horses, whose place it is to supply. ‘The 
prices of these engines are:—Of one 
horse power 100/. sterling—two ditto 
170.—three ditto 220/.—four ditto 2701. 

From this foundry we went to a ma- 
nufactory of porcelain, The paste (or 
clay) is good ; but the painting is very 
indifferent. ‘The colours, with the ex- 
ception of the blue, are by no means 
beautiful. The lathe is setin motion by 
a large wheel, moved by a child: this is 
advantageous to the workman who gives 
the form, because, noi being obliged to 
tread with his foot, he can hold taster, 
and work with greater certainty and ac- 
curacy. 

Two canals unite at Derby, and pour 
their waterinto the Derwent. We left 
the town on the 10th, ‘The country be- 
comes more and more irregular, The 
eminences are entirely cultivated. Ata 
pretty village, the road divides into two 
branches, one of which leads to Belper, 
the other to Wirkswerth. Wetook the 
latter. It continually ascends, and the 
country becomes gradually more barren. 
In the neighbourhood of Wirksworth, 
the openings of the mines are to be seen 
on aj] the surrounding hills. 






Thelead-mines in the county of Derby 
produce annually fiye or six thousand 
tons. In many of them the lead is mixed 

_with calamine, which is separated im re- 
verberatory furnaces, then calcined, levi- 
gated, and washed, 

Ina valley near Cromford, we were 
shewn a great cotton mill,which was erec- 
ted by Sir Richard Arkwright in 1792. 
He was the first whointroduced the great 
cotton machinery, and led to the flourish- 
ing state of this branch of industry. 

In the neighbourhood of Matlock we 
saw a spring, which possesses the prop- 
erty of covering things that are dipped 
in it, in the space of six minutes, with a 
caleareous crust. The water islukewarm, 
being of the temperature of 68° Fahren- 
heit. The proprietor of the spring, 
which is in a cavern that is closed up, 
has built a shed or hut near it, in which 
the incrusted things are sold; they con- 
sist of eggs, little baskets, skulls of ani- 
mals, birds’ nests, &c. The sale of them 
is considerable, especially to the com- 
pany who come to take the water at 
Matlock. The crust which thus covers 
the articles put into the water, is of a 
brown colour. ‘The warm springsat Mat- 
lock were discovered in the 17th century. 
There are three bathing houses, and suffi- 
cient accommodation for 400 persons. 

We went down into the celebrated 
cavern, known by the name of Cumber- 
lund Cavern. It did not appear to us 
very interesting, except for mineralogists, 
who visit it with a hammerin their hands, 
aud inake rich collections of crystallized 
spar, &c. We were told that finer speci- 
mens were to be found in IRutland Cav- 
ern, on the other side of Matlock. Cop- 
per combined with vitriol ha’ lately beea 
discovered in it. At Matlock, as well as 
Derby, there are magazines of spar vases. 
In that of Messrs. Brown and Mawe, 
which contains an uncommonly beautiful 
collection of these articles, we saw specie 
mens of the newly-discovered red spar. 
We wereinformed that Mr. Mawe is one 
of the first mineralogists in England: he 
has written a work on the minerals of 
Derbyshire. 

The Chesterfield road, which we took, 
leads through a barren tract ; instead of 
the pleasant green hedges, which meade 
the country so agreeable, we met bere 
with stone walls. No tees are to be 
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seen, and only a few single houses at 
great distances from each other. As you 
approach Chesterfield, the scene 1s ren- 
dered more animated by the numerous 
iron-works and forges. As night came 
on, the flames, bursting from the open- 
ings of the chimneys, afforded a singulay 
spectacle. 

Chesterfield contains many iron-works. 
The county of Derby produces, in all, 
fifteen or sixteen thousand tons of iron 
annually: the ore is washed, and then 
melted in the furnaces, with the addition 
of lime : all this is done with coke. 

Nov. 11th we arrived at Sheffield. — 
This town lies in a fine valley, surround- 
ed by well-cultivated hills, and at the 
conflux of two rivers, the Sheaf and the 
Don. All the great foundries are on the 
banks of the rivers. ‘The town is envel- 
oped in a thick, black smoke, proceeding 
from the numerous forges. We visited 
a coal-mine a mile and a half from the 
town. The iron ore lies under the coal, 
and is worked in a valley, at the foot of 
the hill which contains thecoal. Farther 
on are quarries, which furnish a kind of 
stone that is sold ata high price for build- 
ing, &c. On the day of. our arrival, we 
visited several of the-most important ma- 
nufactories ; among others, the foundry 
of Mr. Smith, which is peculiarly worthy 
of attention, The whoie process in it, 
from the melting and clearing of the iron 
to the preparation and tempering of the 
steel, is performed by machinery. In one 
manufactory, where silvered iron-wire of 
all kinds is prepared, we saw a process for 
covering the wire with silver, which de- 
serves to be noticed. Copper cylinders 
are made, 2 feet long, and 24 inches in 
diameter ; then a hollow silver cylinder 
of the same diameteris made; this is 
white-seethed with acids, and the copper 
covered with it; they are united in the 
fire, polished, and then drawa into wire 
of the thickness desired. 

The 12th was Sunday, and we visited 
the Lancasterian school, erected 4 years 
ago by subscription. Itis a charity school, 
and the children are divided into 2 rooms, 
one for boys, and the other for girls, 
Each room contains 500 scholars. These 
schools are most beneficial institutions, 
which supply a great desideratum in the 
education of the jower classes, which bas 
hitherto been too much neglected. 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror JULY. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, July 1818. 


JULY. This word is derived from 
the Latin Ju/ius, the surname of C., 
Cesar, the dictator, who was born in it. 
Mark Antony first gave to this month 
the name of July, wich was before called 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month in the 
year, in the old Roman calendar estab- 
lished by Romulus. July was, by the 
Saxons, ‘ called heu-monat, or hey-monat, 
that is to say, hay-month, because 
therein they usually mowed, and made 
their hay-harvest.’ 
* July, to whom the Dog-Star in her train, 

Saint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain.” 
VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, JULY 2. 

This festival was first instituted by 
Pope Urban VI, in commemoration of 
that remarkable journey which the Mother 
of our Lord took into the mountains of 
Judea, in order to visit the mother of St. 


John the Baptist. 


QUEEN MARY BEGAN TO REIGN, JULY 6, 
1553. 

The loss of Calazs, the only place then 
remaining to England in France, is said 
to have broken Mary’s heart, who died 
in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 
6th of her reign. In this short period 
WERE BURNT, 1 archbishop, 4 bishops, 
21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and labour- 
ers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 2 
boys, and 2 infants. Several also died 
in prison, and many cruelly treated. 
This queen is not inappropriately termed 
the ‘ bloody Mary.’ 


SAINT SWITHIN, JULY 15. 

Swithin, in the Saxon Swithum, re- 
ceived his clerical tonsure, and put on the 
monastic habit in the old monastery at 
Winchester ; he was of noble parentage, 
and passed his youth in the study of phi- 
losophy and the scriptures. Swithin was 
promoted to holy orders by Helmstan, 
bishop of Winchester, at whose death 
King Ethelwolf granted him the see. In 
this he continued eleven years, und died 
in 868. Swithin desired that he might 
be buried in the open churchyard, and 
not in the chancel of the minster, as was 


usual with other bishops ; and his request 
was complied with: but the monks on 
his being canonized, considering it dis- 
graceful forthe saint to lie ina public 
cemetery, resolved to remove his body 
into the choir, which was to have been 
done, with solemn procession, on the 
15th of July. It rained, however, so vi- 
olently, for forty days succeeding, that 
the design was abandoned as heretical 
and blasphemous, and they honoured his 
memory by erecting a chapel over his 
grave, at which many miraculous cures 
of all kinds are said to have been 
wrought. To the above circumstance 
may be traced the origin of the old say- 
ing, “that if it rains on St. Swithin’s, 
it will rain forty days following !” a say- 
ing that has been very often verified du- 
ring the last eight or nine years. 


PETRARCH DIED, JULY 18, 1374. 


Petrarch thus describes his retirement 
at Vaucluse: Here (says he) I make war 
upon my senses, and treat them as my 
enemies. My eyes, which have drawn 
me into a thousand difficulties, see no 
longer either gold or precious stones, or 
ivory or purple; they behold nothing, 
save the firmament, the water and the 
rocks. ‘The only female who comes with- 
in their sight, 1s a swarthy old woman, 
dry and parched as the Lybian deserts 
My ears are no longer courted by those 
harmonies of instruments or voices which 
have often transported my soul; they 
hear nothing but the lowing of catile, the 
bleating of sheep, the warbling of birds, 
and the murmurs of the stream. 

I keep silence from morn to night 
There is no one to converse with ; for 
people constantly employed, either in 
spreading their nets, or taking care o} 
their vines and orchards, have no knowl- 
edge of the intercourses of the worid, or 
the conversations of society. I often 
content myself with the brown bread of 
my old fisherman, and even eat it with 
pleasure ; and when I am served with 
white, I almost always return it. 

This old fisherman, who is as hard as 
iron, earnestly remonstrates against my 
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manner of life ; says it is too hardy, and 
assures me I cannot long hold out. I 
am, on the contrary, convinced, that it is 
more easy to accustom one’s self to a 
plain diet, than to the luxuries of a feast. 
Figs, raisins, nuts, and almonds, these 
are my delicacies. I am fond of the fish 
with which this river abounds : it is an 
entertainment to see them caught, and I 
sometimes employ myself in spreading 
the nets. As to my dres, here is an en- 

tire change ; you would take me for a 
labourer or a shepherd. 

My mansion resembles that of Cato 
or Fabricius : my whole household con- 
sists of adog and my old fisherman. His 
cottage is contiguous to mine. When I 
want him, I call; wheal no longer 
stand in need of him, he returns to his 
cottage. I have made myself two gar- 
dens, which please me marvellously ; I 
do notthink they are to be equalled in 
all the world. And must I confess to 
youa more than female weakness with 
which I am haunted? I am positively 
angry that there is any thing so beautiful 
out of Italy. ‘They are my Transalpine 
Parnassus. 

SAINT MARGARET, JuLY 21. 

She was born at Antioch, and was the 
daughter of a Pagan priest. She was 
first tortured, and then beheaded, in the 
year 278. 


ROBERT BURNS DIED, JULY 21, 1796. 


To Mary in HEAVEN. 


Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


© Mary! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


Chat eacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love ! 


Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah little thought we "twas our last ! 


Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening, green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorous round the rapturous seene. 


The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 
2M ArHENEUM., Vol. 3 
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Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but th’ impresdion stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?* 


DOG-DAYS BEGIN, JULY 25. 


These are a certain number of days 
before and after the heliacal rising of 
Canicula, or the dog-star, inthe morn- 
ing. The antients imagined that this 
star so rising occasioned “the sultry wea - 
ther usually felt in the latter part of the 
summer, or dog-days ; with all the dis- 
tempers of that sickly season. See Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, lib. v, 10, and Virgil’s Aine- 
id, lib. 1. They did not consider that 
the heliacal rising of this star varies 
much in the course of a few years, and 
indeed in the same year in different lati- 
tudes; as is now well known. The 
dog-days in our modern almanacks occu- 
py the time from July 25 to September 
4; the name being applied now, as it 
was formerly, to the hottest time of the 
year. 

SAINT JAMES, JULY 25. 


James was surnamed the Great, either 
on account of his age, being esteemed 
older than the other James, or for some 

uliar honour conferred upon him by 
our Lerd. He was a Galilean, and 
partner with Peter in fishing, from whieh 
our Lord called him to be one of his 
disciples. Mark i, 19,20. He cheerfully 
complied with the call, leaving all to fol- 
low him. Soon after this, he was made 
an apostle ; and, with Peter and John 
his brother, was taken to see the miracu- 
lous raising of Jairus’ daughter,—Christ’s 
glorious transfiguration,—and was also 
with our Saviour in the garden a witness 
of those bitter sufferings which he there 
endured for us. Of his ardent zeal, no 
other proof i is necessary, than his becom 
ing the victim of Herod Agrippa. The 
Spaniards esteem James their tutelary 
saint, 

This day is commemorated by the 


“Jews, on account of Moses beosbleg the 


ables of Stone ; a breach made in Je- 
rusalem during the second Temple, &e. 


~~ 





* This sublime and tender elegy will be found im 
Cromek's Reliques of Burns. 
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From the Literary Gazette, March, 1813. 
PORTRAIT OF ANNA GERMAINE DE STAEL NECKER. 
BY MADAME FREDEPRICA BRUN.* 


Having delivered our own opinion of this celebrated 
femaie, and, more recently, reviewed her “ Life of 
M. Necker,” we do not yet conceive that our read- 
ers will be displeased with the following curieus 
production, which has an animation and Germanic 
manner about it likely to attract attention, and 
amuse, 


Natura la fece e poi ruppe la Stampa. 
ARIOSTO, 


VV BILE my hand is preparing to 

add this great image to the sad 
gallery of my melancholy recollections, 
tears overflow my eye, and doubts fill my 
mind! [am forced to say to myself re- 
peatedly, “Sheis gone!” The most 
brilliant representative + of life in all its 
forms, has left it—the brightest star in 
the firmament of my sex is set! She 
who acknowledged only one season in 
life, the summer-like spring, has_prolon- 
ged it by all the charms of her character, 
to the greatest possible duration, and 
has sunk into slumber without beholding 
the dreaded winter ! 

To me remains thy image, and the 
echo of thy existence! The first, ah too 
easily vanishing into shade, I will en- 
deavor to hold fast, to sketch it with 
bold and free characters—free and bold 
as thyself! ‘The latter thrills through all 
the pulses of my sensation, immortal like 
thee, in the sanctuary of my bosom ; 
no time will be able to still it, till 
it sounds again in harmony with thee, 
in the great day when we shall meet to 
part no more. 

I will not disguise thy mortal weak- 
nesses and imperfections—who was ey- 
er free from them ? But it is the preroga- 
tive of great minds, that we can freely 
mention what made them resemble oth- 
ers, without placing them ona level with 
those insignificant beings, whom we 
must fear to deprive of every thing, if we 
allow that they have weaknesses. 

She was of a middling female stature, 
rather corpulent, and strong limbed, but 





* Sister to the Rev. Dr. Munter, Bishop of Copen- 
n,.and author of several highly esteemed works 
in German. 
+ This, and other substantives in the original, bein 
of the feminine gender, lose much of their force an 
effect in the trapslation.- 


without being heavy. She could hardly 
be called well made, as the right should- 
er was rather larger than the left, ¢ the 
neck short, and the nape rather high. 
Her head had by no means the oval out- 
line, whichis the firstrequisite of a beau- 
tiful form ; it was quite round, and [ 
have seldom seen a head flatter behind ; 
the forehead too, which was low, almost 
pressed in over the root of the nose, did 
not announce the lofty soul that dwelt 
therein ; but above the eyes (those glori- 
ous eyes, the most splendid assertors of 
its presence !) the organs of the penetra- 
tive faculty were powerfully marked.— 
The nose was one of those which be- 
come idealized in half profile, one knows 
not how, though in front they appear too 
short. The mouth large, the upper lip 
elevated ; the teeth, which were white 
and large, were always visible. The 
chin short, round, but not falling back. 
The hair black, short, distributed on the 
head in strong natural curls ; the face of 
a very brown complexion, and the skin 
of it remarkably rough.§ 

The breast aud neck were well formed, 
and of dazzling whiteness ; the arms full, 
but well made, and delicately fair : the 
hands not small, but, down to the nails 
and finger ends, well formed, and every 
motion of them full of expression. Her 
feet were not small but well proportion- 
ed ; she walked well, and trod with dig- 
nity. 

But her eye! hereye ! though nothing 
of what the Italians calls incassature 
near or above it, was beautiful—though 
in a word, it did notinhabit a beautiful 
house, yet it was (as in the whole body, 
the lovely inhabitant of the soul) in and 
of itself so great, so darkly beautiful, so 
deep, so radiant with every intellectual 
light, so beaming with sensibility and 





t Perhaps from having written too much when 
young, for means were taken to remedy the defect 
when she was only ten yearsofage. In front, one did 
not at all perceive it. 

§ Probably from the use of rouge ; for I know that 
in her early youth she had a fine clear complexion. 1 
first saw her in 1801, and last in 1806, 
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goodness! so inexpressibly engaging 
was its sincere and cordial expression, 
that its look immediately attracted again, 
and encouragedthose who had shrunk, 
dazzled by its splendor. About the 
mouth too, the traces of ingenuous good 
nature were evidently predominant, 
though the most delicate wit played a- 
round it. 


Es hatt’ ihr witz auch lippen ohne rosen 
Beliebt gemacht; ein witz, dem’s nie an kraft ge- 


brach, : 
Zu stechen oder liebzukosen. Wieland. 

Her wit would have made even lips without roses 
lovely ; a wit which never wanted power to sting or to 
caress, 


When these lips opened, when in the 
silver tones of an organ, such as I have 
never known but hers, || at once power- 
ful and pleasing, all the beams of her ge- 
nius flowed in harmony—when a man- 
ner of speaking, quite her own, for its en+ 
ergy and grace, combined with a copi- 
ousness and novelty of ideas (still more 
peculiar to her) poured at once clear and 
strong, like a silver stream,—when, 
while she enchanted all, she, however, 
always particularly effected (and often 
wished to effect) some favorite object ; 
ah ! who did not then forget how far she 
was from being beautiful, or in whose 
eyes did she not then appear so? 

Her gait and her whole carriage had 
in them something bold and triumphant, 
with which one was struck one knew 
not how, and which, without further re- 
flection, one considered as belonging to 
her, and liked to see. 

[have never known a mere open- 
hearted being ; she was so even to elowr- 
derie, for herself and others. But though 
her strength of mind was too great, her 
will too firm, for her not to be able to be 
silent and reserved out of prudence, yet 
the frankness of her nature always ap- 
peared, and she had the most difficulty in 
concealing her own weaknesses ; for she 
was utterly unable to dissemble. 

Every thought kindled into flame, eve- 
ry sentiment flashed like lightoing ; and 
so the most powerful ofall, love! It was 
ever again new, profound, painful, thril- 
ling through the innermost sources of 
life ; and her generous nature was always 


ee 
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| A great deal has been said on this subject: her 
pronunciation and accentuation were clear ; and she 
spoke like a person whois used to see “ people unwil- 
ting to lose a word of what is spoken.” But she never 
had the piercing tone of violent or eloquent women, 
but a pure silver sound, and modulations of the veice 
1m speaking thas were peculiar to herself. 
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a stranger to cold coquetry. She requi- 
red to be loved by those whom she lov- 
ed; and this happened, if she suffered 
the resistless attractions of her nature to 
operate, always first with minds suscep- 
tible of loftier feelings; and the senti- 
ments of love, admiration, and friendship 
for her, blended so together, that 1t was 
often difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. Who that had a living heart 
in his bosom, could remain cold for her? 
But though easily kindled, she always 
loved anew, and with equal violence! 
her heart was faithful, and, when pas- 
sion was no more, a warmly active and 
tender friendship remained, as a faithful 
household deity upon its extinguished 
altar. 

She was worthy of every kind of con- 
fidence; this is saying much; and in her 
diversified relations, applicable only to so 
great a heartas hers. But was not this 20- 
ble heart the seat of every generous feel- 
ing honorable to man? She was una- 
ble to hate, except upon principle, as she 
for example, hated Buonaparte; and no- 
body more readily pardoned personal of- 
fences. ‘Though her wit was sharp and 
penetrating, it was without bitterness, 
and was directed in preference against 
thoughtless falsehood, and its concomi- 
tant hardness of heart, which is often con-~ 
cealed under the most pleasing forms, 
and is the favorite vice of the great world. 

The weaknesses of others she bore 
smiling, and with all the indulgence 
of conscious superiority, but without ma- 
king it felt, which was what gave such a 
tone of good humour to the circle in 
which shelived. Sound in mind and bo- 
dy, she had neither peculiarites nor bab- 
its, and every thing in and around her 
moved with freedom and ease in its natu= 
ral course. But false pretensions could 
not indeed pass eurrent, where every thing 
beamed with light. 

I have more than once seen her for- 
give injuries, while the wounds inflicted 
by them were still bleeding; but to do 
good to her enemies was quite natural 
to her, and cost her magnanimity noth- 
ing. 

She was desirous both of honor and 
of praise, and denied neither; but she 
willingly acknowledged the merit of oth- 
ers, and with sweetly eloquent lips, and 
from the bottom of her sou!, bestowed 
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the praise which she was so delighted to 
receive.* But above all; her heart, her 
mind, her soul, thirsted for love! and 
though this feeling, veiled in earthly im- 
perfection, and predominant in her, was 
the cause of all her sufferings, and in the 
end the occasion of her premature death, 
+ yetits ardent source was in her pure, 
and purifying for every one whom her 
all-powerful feeling drew into its enchan- 
ted circle! All were exalted, and be- 
came better, as long as she ruled in them ; 
but never did the failings and weaknes- 
ses of a beloved object re-act upon her ; 
and while she raised to her own level, 
she never degraded herself. For this 
reason, after more intimate ties were dis- 
solved, the highest esteem, and the most 
devoted friendship for her, always re- 
mained, where a warmer feeling had once 
prevailed.t 

To speak of her intellectual powers 
would be useless. She has given the 
most splendid proofs of them, both to 
her cotemporaries and posterity ; and 
her posthumous writings will perhaps 
shew them in still greater lustre. So 
much is certain ; never did a mightier 
spirit appear in a female form! and that 
truly manly comprehensiveness, that pre- 
cision of thought which is so rare in wo- 
men, united with the most lively imagi- 
nation, the most rapid facility of percep- 
tion,and the profoundest sensibility, gave 
toher intellectual effusions the overflowing 
energy, theenchanting grace, which were 
peculiar toher, and that colloquial elo- 
quence of which she was the only exam- 
ple. | 

Though F refrain from speaking of 
her character andinfluence as an author, 
which will not fail to be duly apprecia- 
ted, I cannot, asa German, wholly pass 
over what so particularly distinguished 





* Apresent louex-moi, cela fait si bien, she exclaim- 
ed to me (after havimg charmed me in the character of 
Phedra) when I went to her in the little dressing- 
room attached to the mean theatre (hastily put to- 
gether in the loft ofa house at Geneva) whichher ge- 
nius transformed into a temple. 


+ When she concealed her marriage with M. Rocca 
of Geneva (and of course the consequences of it) not 
sparing her health, and bearing all the ain ofa secret 
passion, when she soon after saw the beloved object of 
at threatened with an incurable disorder of the lungs, 
whieh has since terminated his life. 

$ This is precious sentimental morality! !—Ed. 

j, A common friend told me,that when she was a 
child of ten or eleven pes of age, he had seen a ball 
a because all the dancers, attracted by the 
vaice of the animated little speaker, had crouded a- 
round her in a threefold circle. 
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her asa French woman : I mean her love 
of Germany, and her esteem for our lite- 
rature. Her work on this subject gives 
irrefragable proofs of this ; and never has 
a foreign writer appreciated it more high- 
ly, and more deeply and purely felt its 
spirit.§ 

And from those who knew her intimate- 
ly, the reason could not be long conceal- 
ed. She sought and found in it the true 
home of her soul, whose mighty pinions 
had long beaten against the narrow 
bars of her own, and which the daring 
flight of her language had long since part- 
ly broken through ; she alone first laid 
open to the other cultivated nations of 
Kurope, the extent, the copiousness, the 
depth of the German literature; and 
though this great undertaking of a for- 
eign writer could hardly be free from 
faults, yet what she has performed in her 
work upon Germany isastonishing ; and 
it is almost a miracle that she was so 
seldom mistaken. Every page bears 
evidence of the purest intention, and of a 
mind congenial with the highest minds 
of Germany, and she has rendered it im- 
possible for other nations to continue 7m 
all the innocence of ignorance, to be 
strangers to the great services which 
Germany has done to advance the im- 
provement of the human mind, if they 
should still think fit not to acknowledge 
it. She loved Germany! She conside- 
red it as the heart of Europe, and pow- 
erfully contributed to its deliverance. * 

The whole art of social intercourse 
was never exercised in a higher degree 
than by her ; for as she easily and with 
certainty penetrated the character of eve- 
ry individual, she knew how to put eve- 
ry One in his proper place, and in conver- 
sation developed in many, more than they 
gave themselves credit for: she did not 
do this merely to please ; her good heart 
witiingly spared every one a painful feel- 
ing, and every body left her more cheer- 
ful, and with increased self-confidence. 

Nothing narrow, little, or false, could 
thrive in her circle, andthe most perfect 





§ Villers and Degerando included: the former died 
too soon for the world and for his friends; but why 
does the noble Degerando speak yo more for the glory 
of Germany ? 


* When she lost her second son in so melancholy a 
manner in the beginning of 1813, she wrote to me 
from London. “ Ah, s'il avait perien combattant 
pour la liberte de l’Allemagne, J’aurois la moitie 
moins de douleurs !” 
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freedom of mind reigned there, The 
most various Opinions were expressed and 
mantained, with passion, with warmth, 
every advantage made use of to enforce 
them, and the one did not spare the oth- 
er! But so powerful the example of her 
perfect ingenuousness, and frank good- 
nature, that the roughest minds were 
softened by intercourse with her, and. all 
malice was banished from her circle ; so 
that those who after a bitter and unspa- 
ring contest, laid themselves down under 
her roof, generally saluted each other as 
friends the following morning. 

And how did she love her friends! 
How did she bear with their weaknesses, 
and not seldom their perverseness and 


arrogance? t+ How many a repentant’ 


look may fall upon her grave! How 
many a heart, which forced tears of 
blood from hers, may melt in remorse o- 
ver her tomb! for alas! she has made 
many ingrates ! 

How sacred was affliction in her eyes ! 
How did she spare the feelings of others ! 
How entirely had this great heart embra- 
ced the whole circle of human sorrows 
and sufferings! With what unparalleled 
tenderness, unattainable by inferior souls, 
did she share those afflictions particularly, 
which are caused by imagination acting 
too much in real life, and the sharpness 


+ To her a? be applied what she once wrote to 
a female friend, “ Vous soignez vos amis dans leurs 
defauts comme dans leurs qualites ” 
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of whose sting she had herself felt but too 
severely. 

What a daughter she was, the world 
knows ; whata mother? Ah, the tears of 
her noble-minded children will long bear 
testimony ! 

I need scarcely add, to complete the 
portrait of such a character, that she was 
the kindest, the most generous mistress of 
a family; charitable to the poor, and a- 
dored by all who belonged to her. But 
the delicacy with which she exercised se- 
cret benevolence,—the feeling manner 
in which she divined distress, and often 
generously relieved it, before it revealed 
itself to her, belong to a complete picture 
of thislovely and good soul, 

And she has left us! Happy that she 
did not see old age, which she dreaded ; 
she has fallen in the fulness of her glory ! 
the great soul has setin beams of radi- 
ance! for death, to which the most ani- 
mated of all beings look with shudder- 
ing, she did not behold. In calm natu- 
ral sleep, (alas, after long and bitter suf- 
ferings) she sunk without pain in mor- 
tal slumber! Oh! well did she deserve, 
to have the path of death made smooth 
for her, who had smoothed for so many 
the path of life! 


** No farther seek her merits to disclose 
Or draw her frailties from their dread abode : 
(There they alike in trembling hope repese) 
The bosom of her father and ber God !”” 
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From the London Magazines for May, 1818. 


E regret to see it announced, that 

the celebrated Hannab More is 
so ill as to be given over by her physi- 
clans, “ 

In France, the trial of the murderers 
of M. Fualdes continues to fix all eyes. 
In England the grosser farce of the ap- 
peal for trial of battle, of Ashford against 
Thornton, accused of the murder of Ma- 
ry Ashford, has been terminated by the 
discharge of Thornton. 


Mr. President West has just finished a 
fine Altar-piece, which he has gratuitous- 
ly presented to the New Church at St. 
Mary-le-bonne. The subject is the 
birth of the Saviour in Bethlehem. 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 

A Frenchman who bad a dispute 
with a Turk in Constantinople, and had 
stabbed him, was condemned to death. 
The criminal thought on means to save 
himself; and as he knew that the Empe- 
ror was a great lover of elephants, he pro- 
posed to him to spare his life, and he 
would in retura teach one of these ani- 
mals to speak, The Emperor,who knew 
the sense of the elephant, thought it pes- 
sible, that by pains and art they might be 
taught todo so; he therefore accepted 
the proposal of the prisoner, and besides, 
promised a handsome reward if he fulfil- 
led his promise in a certain time. ‘The 
Frenchman said, that ten years would be 
wanted to instruct such a very lange ani- 
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mal, ifhe wasto teach it to speak the 
Turkish quite perfectly ; but he would 
be content to suffer the most cruel death 
at the expiration of that time, if he should 
not fulfil what he had undertaken. Af- 
ter they had agreed to this, he and a 
young elephant were confined in a tow- 
er, and supplied with abundance of pro- 
visions. After alittle time, he was visi- 
ted by some of his countrymen, who 
testified their astonishment at his mad 
promise. ‘ You bring destruction on 
yourself by it,” said one of them,— 
“* Don’t fear, gentlemen,” said the Pris- 
oner ; “ten years is a great period of hu- 
man life; I assure you, that before these 
are expired, one of us, either the Empe- 
ror, the elephant, or I, shall be dead.” 


A Yorkshireman taking the advice of 
his counsel on a law-suit on which his 
fortune depended, the advocate told him 
he would be cast, and shewed hima case 
in point against him in EKast’s Reports.— 
‘* Never mind,” said the suitor, “ the 
judges may not remember it; and while 
he was discussing the matter, the counsel 
was called out on some business ; when, 
seizing hisopportunity, our bite cut the 
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disagreeable pages clean out of the book; 
and stuffed them into his fob. His cause 
came on, and he obtained a verdict ; on 
which his lawyer congratulated him.— 
“ O, Sir,” he replied, “I could not lose, 
for I have taken special care to keep the 
law against me snug in my pouch!” 


The Roman Gazette relates, on the 
authority of letters from Greece, that a 
countryman, in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth, lately struck with his plough- 
share against a metal vessel, which con- 
tained several ancient coins, and a ring, 
with an agate of the size of halt a saldo. 
On this agate the naked eye could disco- 
ver nothing but some very smail strokes. 
A. learned traveller purchased the ring, 
and by the aid of a microscope discover- 
ed a most admirable work of art. On 
the upper side of the stone, he found a 
group of gods, distinguishable by their 
attributes ; and on the lower side, Aclil- 
les dragging the dead body of Hector 
behind his chariot. ‘This discovery af- 
fords a fresh proof of the great superiori- 
ty of the ancients to the moderus in 
works of this kind. 
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From the Literary Gazette, April 1818, 
LOUISE. 


Consumption, fell, insidious foe, 
Smiling, thou strik’st the fateful blow, 
That lays the unconscious victim low. 


sinonymous. 
. drooped and died---fading like some 
spring flower, 
Chill’d by rude breath of lingering winter wind, 
Or as the snow-wreath melted in the sun--- 


Fair as that spring-flower---spotless as that 
snow wreath, 


Yet ifthou must die---’twas a gentle dying, 
Nostruggling pang,no dark convulsion,marked 
The passage to eternity---Thy death 
Became thee as thy blameless life---’ Twas but 
A vege EH long, long, wakeless, dreamless 

sleep. 
The form iy there in silent graciousness, 
Where was the spirit, how had it departed ? 
Not even a sigh had breathed its last farewell. 


Oh _—_ Louise ! when jate I parted from 

thee, 

Who might have guessed that parting was for 
ever ? 

That in this world we were to meet no more? 

I see thee new---thine image is before me, 

As then it was, in all its simple graces, 

(Fair childhood’s blossom opening into youth) 

The head of beauty---the rich shadowy hair, 

The large blue timid eye whose uprais’d glance 


Shone wildly bright---the slightly pencill’d 
brow, 

The lip of crimson, and the soft pure cheek, 

Whose Parian paleness each intelligent 
thought 

Glowed thro’ in cloudsof rose, lovely as those 

Which float at evening hour o’er summer’s 
sky--- 

Lovely as those---and, like them,soon to perish. 


Yet, young Louise---and I could envy thee, 

Thou art at rest---no storm of fate can wake 
thee, 

And thy short life was a pleasant dream, 

Sinless and sorrowless. 

The little bark sailed on in morning sun-light, 

And reach’d itsdestined haven, or ere that ray 

Might burn too fiercely, or be dimmed by 
tears, 

Or set in thander-clouds---for who may say, 

The human suffering thou hast died to shun ? 

Yet weep we for thee---and ‘tis natural--- 

Philosophy says selfish---but ’¢is natural. 

We know but this world---it has many pains, 

Yet some few pleasures+-over its years of sad- 
ness 

Are scattered hours of joy---glittering, like 
stars, 

More brilliant from surrounding shade---such 
hours 

We would have those we love partake with us. 

All lowly slumbering in a foreign grave, 

Louise, such hours shall glow for thee no more 


wild 


ere 


aati ten ie. 
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Yet never shall they beam upon thy house, 

But those who dwelt therein will think of thee. 

And she---oh more than all-—-thine earliest 
friend, 

Thy pensive Sister---she will sigh for one 
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Cut off in pride of early bloom, 

The destined victim of the tomb; 

Robbed at one stroke of health and life; . 
Torn from his Children, Friends and Wife, 
The captive wretch must now deplore 


Who shared ber little cares, doubled her hap- The peace which he can know no more. 


piness, 

And was her shadow in companionship. 

In vain---in vain---she may not come again ! 

Thine ear has heard her last tone, and thine 
eye 

ecstund her last smile, and they shall be 
with thee 

For ever---in remembrance deep embalmed. 


<i 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE MOSS ROSE, 
( From the German. ) 


HE Angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 
That Spirit---to whose charge is given, 
To bethe young buds in dews from heaven, 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The Angel whisper’d to the Rose : 
“* QO fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, tis granted thee.” 
‘*Then,” said the Rose, with deepen’d glow, 
‘< On me another grace bestow.” 
The Spirit paused, insilent thought, 
What grace was there that flower had not ! 
°Twas but a moment---o’er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there g flower that rose exceed ? 
ISABEL. 
=. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF THE FELON. 


By a young Lady, the daughter of a County-Chaplain. 


T is a calm and holy dread 
That lingers round the dying bed : 
No tear is shed; the accents close 
That prayed the parting soul’s repose ; 
And not a sigh, nor passing breath, 
May break the solemn pause of death. 


Oh ! far unlike the mortal strife 

That marks the Felon’s close of life ! 

No faithful Wife and Children press 

To catch his look of tenderness : 

But gazing crowds throng near the place 
Of Death’s dark scene, and dire disgrace, 
And point, with self-approving eye, 

To Guilt, in life’s extremity. 


But mark that look of calm despair ! 
Paternal hope is blighted there ; 

And the poor Mother’s grief is wild, 

That weeps, but dares not own her Child. 
The wretched Widow turns, to hide 

The tears that down her cheek would glide, 
If the proud stranger passing by 

Should mark with scorn her streaming eye. 
His Children hide the drooping head 
Within some lone and humble shed ; 

And there conceal the blush of shame 
That crimsons at a Father’s name. 


Nor these alone the ills that wait 
The guilty Felon’s awful state : 


At that lone hour, when mortals rest, 
With peaceful, soothing slumbers blest ; - 
The Prisoner wakes to weep, and pray 
That Heaven would close his wintery day 
Ere that terrific hour may come 

When Justice calls him to his doom. 
Pale Grief with him her vigils keeps, 
Who ever watches, ever weeps ; 

And transient is the deep repose 

That sheds oblivion o’er his woes. 

For him ne more the morning ray 

Shall usher-in another day ; 

And the bright sun that gilds his cell 
Hath smiled on him a last farewell. 


With firm, yet humble hope, on High 

Is fixed his penitential eye ; 

And the shrill accents of despair 

Are hushed to breathe the dying prayer. 
The bitterness of death was past 

When be had fondly look’d the last 

On that dear form in anguish prest, 
Half-dying to an Husband’s breast ; 
And on his ear fell sad and slow 

The mournful plaint of lufant woe. 


Death’s awful knell is heard to toll 

A Requiem to the parting soul. 

His fellow convicts throng around, 

And catch with faltering breath the sound 
Then press in theirs the clay-cold hands 

Of Him, who lost in sorrow stands ; 

While tears flow down each rugged cheek, 
Which all the heart’s mute anguish speak. 


The Minister of Peace is come, 

To call his wretched wanderers home : 
For the last time the knee they bend 

To Him the Prisoner’s hope and friend ; 
For the last time commend the soul 
Bow’d with Religion’s mild control ; 
And raise to Heaven the fervent praye. 
That Guilt may find forgiveness there. 


With lifted eye, and solemn tread, 
They read the Service of the Dead ;* 
And call on Christ, who died to save 
The Sinner from the darksome grave ; 
Whose voice had bade the Thiet arise, 
To dwell with him in Paradise. 


That thought hath raised the dying head, 
And o’er the soul sweet comfort shed. 
Firm in this hope, he views the spot 
Where penitence avails him not ; 

And where, the final struggle o’er, 

His heart shall wake to woe no more. 
For the last time the victim prays 
Forgiveness on his evil ways: 

His dying words the silence break, 
Confession of his guilt to make. 

His eye surveys the earthly scene :--- 
Till, rais'd by Faith, with look serene, 
Hope trembles on his parting breath, 
And smooths the rugged path to Death. 


—* 





* Alluding to the introductory sentences in the Bu- 
rial Service, ‘I am the resurrection and the Jife,’ &e. 
read by the Chaplain in the procession te the place 
of execution. 
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Though o’er his tomb no stone may tell 
His guilty tale, or how he fell ; 
Yet the poor Rustic, passing by. 
Views his lone grave with tearful eye; 
And bids his children leave their play 
To hear and learn that righteous way 
Which leads the wanderer back to heaven, 
To realms of peaee, and sins forgiven. 
April 1818. J. D. 


—=o 
From the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 


SONNET. 


> agen by the enticing looks of bliss 
below, 

Deceived with the hopes of hapniness, 

With rapid steps in quest of joys we go ; 

Yet these as we advance appear the less ; 
Receding, they elude---eluding, they distress. 

me they tempt, still on with hopes we’re 

e ’ 
Hopes that evanish, onwardas we press, 

And hasten till their fleeting forms are fled ! 
Or, when we enjoy the smiles of present bliss, 
And circled are with comforts we count dear, 
Think we affliction’s galing woundsare near? 
Or hope we future times shall pass like this? 

Thus we dream on---till meeting some bright 

eye, 

Which serves to enslave us here---theugh 

Heavenly hopes are nigh ! 


i ~—iiee 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1818. 


ADDRESS 


To the Members of the Banffshire Glub, on 
their first meeting, March 4, 1818. 


RAE Dev’ron’s banks, and Spey’s hoarse 
roaring tide, 
Frae fertile Boyne, an’ Isla’s haunted side, 
Frae Birk-clad A’en, an’ Livat’s lovely glen, 
An’ mony astream,that nameless shall remain; 
Here are we met: frae these scenes far awa’ ! 
Weicome, my Frien’s an’ Brothers ane an’ a’! 
Here are we met, in frien’ly craks to join, 
Live o’er again ‘the days o’ auld lang syne ;’ 
Recal to mind each boyish prank an" ploy, 
An’ consecrate the hour to social joy. 
Each by his side here meets his youth’s com- 
eer ! 

His inten frien’! his bosom cronie dear ! 
The same wha wi’ him, in the days 0’ yore, 
Turn’d o’er the page of ancient classic lore ; 
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Or tap the burn, or wi’ him shook a fa’, 

Or ran a race, or kick’d the bounding ba’, 

Or danced wi’ lightsome heart, or pat the 
stane, 


An’ kiss’d the lasses o’er an’ o’er again. 


Since then, far scatter’d o’er this world se 
wide, 
A Scotsman’s enterprise our only guide, 
La search of Honour’s wreath or Fortune's 
smile, 
We've shar’d the Merchant's care, the Sol- 
dier’s toil--- 
An’ brav’d each danger of the stormy main, 
Inspir'd by Glory’s call, or lur'd by gain: 
Yet mid our days o’ woe, our hours of mirth, 
Could ne’er forget the Spot that gave us birth, 
But oft have paus’d amid our worldly strife, 
An’ sigh’d! to find the bliss of real life 
(E’en while we bask’d in Pleasure’s sunny 
beams) 
Fall so far short of Youth’s romantic dreams ; 
Then we to scenes ‘ endear’d by joys gone 
y, 
By all the treasur’d sweets of Memory. 


To nurse those friendships form’d in life's 

glad morn, 

Fre Care had planted in our breasts a thorn; 

Ere Sorrow wrung the heart, or dimm’d the 
eye, 

While Love was true, and Hope’s young pulse 
beat high : 

To nurse those friendships, fan the sacred 
flame 

Of warm attachment to our native hame, 

Awaken feelings that have slept for years, 

Forgot mid worldly hopes and worldly fears ; 

In short, to exercise each social power, 

And snatch from life’s dull round one happy 
hour..... 

For this we meet; and who around this board 

But feels, e’en now, as if by magic word, 

His heart-strings vibrate, as they did erewhile 

When first he parted from his native soil ; 

Feels through his veins life’s current warmer 
flows 

And his whole soul with kindling rapture 

low ? 

Fill high the glass, and raise the merry sang, 

Till age forgets that he has liv’d sae lang ! 

Fill high the glass, till sparkle every eye, 

Mantle on every cheek the smile of joy, 

Aw’ loud! loud swell the note of gladd’ning 
revelry. 





- 
LL OS Se ST ————— _ 


Me Bisset, of the Historical Gallery, has 

iL announced for publication a_ novel, 

work entitled, a poetical Gazetteer of the 

Beste Cities, Boroughs and Seaports of the 
nited Kingdom 

Miss Sandham, Author of “‘ The Twin Sis- 
ters,” hasin the perss a new work entitled 
The Schoo) Fellows. 

Mr. D’Israeli has ready for publication a 
volume on the Literary Character, iHustrated 
by the History of men of Genius, drawn from 
their own Feelings and Confessions. 

The author of Headlong Hall has in the 
press, a new novel, called Nightmare Abbey. 

Mrs. Darke, of Calne, has in the press a vo- 
lume of sonnets and other poems. 

The Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy-Lan, 
MountLebanon, andCyprus, by Captain Light, 
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are nearly ready for publication, in one vol- 


ume, quarto, with plates, including a view of 


Jerusalem. 

Mr. Park of Hampstead, will soon publish, 
Morning Thoughts and Midnight Musings, in 
prose and verse. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has prepared a 
third and supplemental volume to the Rev. 
Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy. 
It is intended to complete the labours and 
supply the omissions of that traveller, and to 
describe such parts of Italy as he had not 
visited and others have rarely explered. The 
authorhas enlarged its contents by a Tour 
round the whole island of Sicily, an Account 
of Malta, &c. 

The Rev. Francis Hodgson has in the press 
The Friends, a poem in four books. 
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